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A “Hole In The Ground” 
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A Squeeze on Nature 





An oil reservoir is simply an un- 
derground porous, sponge-like rock 
such as sand or limestone in which 
the pores are filled with oil. SUN- 
RAY engineers try to flush every 
possible drop of oil from Mother 
Earth, both for production effi- 
ciency and in the interest of con- 
servation. Surface injection of water 
and gas helps to do this in many 
fields by pushing the trapped oil 
ahead into the well bore. In one 
field operated by SUNRAY, current 
production is about 3200 bbls. per 
day, whereas it would only be 
about 1800 bbls. without pressure 
maintenance. Every effort is made 
to extend the productive life of 
each field. 


It isn’t unusual for an oil company 
to spend $50,000 to $100,000 just to drill 
a “hole in the ground” in the never- 
ending search for oil. If there is oil at 
the bottom of the hole, then the in- 
vestors have a fair chance of getting 
their money back, and earning a profit. 
Then — and only then—there will be 
more work for employees, and oil prod- 
ucts for peace and war. Oil, at the bot- 
tom of the hole, won’t pay off unless it 
can be brought to the surface in com- 
mercial, profitable quantities. 

“Getting the grease out,” as the oil 
field saying goes, is a producing opera- 
tion which requires men, money and 
machinery — and in approximately that 
order. Limited only by the shortage of 
steel for well casing, SUNRAY’S drill- 
ing and production operations are.at an 
all-time high. 

Many wells, which usually contain 
gas, flow for months or years. When 
there is no longer gas pressure or water 
pressure to help natural flow, powerful 
pumps keep the well producing for pro- 
longed periods. 

Through the’ years, petroleum engi- 
neers and production specialists have 
perfected methods to increase and force 
the flow of much needed oil from seem- 
ingly impossible-to-reach oil reservoirs 
thousands of feet deep. That’s where oil 
ingenuity goes to work. 


isn’t Enough ... 


SUNRAY’S production department is 
taking advantage of every modern scien- 
tifically proved method of producing 
more oil for longer periods of time. The 
unitizing of producing leases for more 
efficient production is now a generally 
accepted conservation practice that bene- 
fits everyone concerned. 

Yes . , . SUNRAY production engi- 
neers know that just a “hole in the 
ground” isn’t enough. And they are 
doing their share in conserving and pro- 
longing the production, and profitable 
life, of this important natural resource. 
This type of production means much to 
our country and its progress. 


Is oil a profitable business? It is . . . to 
the landowner ... the royalty owner... 
to oil company employees . . . to oil com 
pany stockholders to the motorist 
and commercial users who benefit from oil’s 
progress . . . and to the community, state 
and nation which benefit from the industry’s 
substantial taxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What's wrong with that? 


FREE — “What's Wrong 
with Being an OIL COM- 
PANY?” by Ernestine 
Adams, a most revealing 
article which ‘calls a spade 
a spade’. Write for your 
copy—Address Sunray Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 
2039-D3, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 


@ TULSA, OKLA. 
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SO YOU WANT 


TO INVEST 





.lor Salety* 


HAT’S THE GOAL of a good many 
‘Finwee today who do want to 
get a fair return on their money— 
but still protect their principal, too. 


They’re people, for instance, who 
may be retired. They can get along 
all right on annuities and pensions, 
but they count on investment in- 
come to make their retirement years 
more pleasant. 


These are the people who habitu- 
ally buy stocks like National City 
Bank and Borden’s . . . Common- 
wealth Edison,Standard Oil of N.J., 
and General Electric. Stocks that 
have paid dividends every year for 
a half-century or more. Stocks 
that currently yield 4% or 5%. 
Stocks whose prices are compara- 
tively stable in relation to others. 


Maybe you belong in this cate- 
gory of investor yourself because 
safety of principal is your primary 
objective. But maybe you’re not so 
sure that the stocks you own are the 
best you can buy for your purposes. 

Or maybe you’re thinking now of 
your own retirement and would like 
our help in starting on a program 
of your own for “Safety.” 

Well, that help is yours for the 
asking. 

We'll be glad to review your en- 
tire portfolio . . . be just as glad to 
prepare an investment program for 
any sum, large or small. 

In either event, there’s no charge, 
no obligation, whether you're a cus- 
tomer or not. Just ask for the help 
you need at any of our 100 offices. 
We'll be glad to put you in touch 
with our manager in the one near- 
est you. Simply address— 


Department SE-75 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Growth and Income as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 















































HROUGH the doors of these szb- 
sidiary companies of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation passed the peo- 
ple to whom more than a million 
small loans were made in 1951. 
These loans were family size, aver- 


aging $297. 


When IS a loan beneficial 


The Beneficial symbol above iden- 
tifies these subsidiary companies 
and symbolizes their philosophy 














SYSTEM 





OVER 700 OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


that a loan is beneficial only if it 
serves the best interests of the in- 
dividual. Families who seek loans 
regard this symbol as the sign of a 
long established and responsible 
organization rendering a friendly 
and helpful loan service geared to 
family requirements. 


Loans on character 
and personal possessions 


These are responsible people who 
need a temporary loan to meet an 





emergency or to take advantage of 
an opportunity. More than one- 
third own their homes . . . 71 per 
cent carry life insurance... 28 per 
cent have savings accounts... 20 
per cent possess savings bonds or 
postal savings. 


This Beneficial service is made 


possible because thousands of in- 
vestors have made their savings 
available, through these companies, 
for this worthwhile purpose. 


Beneficial Loan Corporation 
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General Motors 


Output Squeeze Will 
Hit 1952 Economy 


Further reductions in allocation of materials will 


curtail output for many civilian lines. Situation 


would be aggravated in the event of a steel strike 


Ithough the pace of defense pro- 

duction has expanded steadily 
during the past year and a half, the 
current level is still disappointingly 
low. A Senate subcommittee has re- 
cently voiced considerable criticism of 
the failure to keep the defense pro- 
gram up to schedule, maintaining 
that this failure is due in large part 
to an unwarranted “soft” policy 
toward producers of civilian goods, 
which compete for materials with 
tanks, aircraft and other military 
hardware. 

While it is true that activities of the 
latter type have lagged, there are 
other reasons in addition to the one 
cited. Various price control and 
other policies pursued by Govern- 
ment authorities have created a seri- 
ous bottleneck, still in process of cor- 
rection, in the vital machine tool in- 
dustry. There is considerable reason 
to believe that the original production 
schedules for armament, against 
which performance is being measured, 
were over-optimistic. Furthermore, 
military leaders are reluctant to make 
large-scale commitments for existing 
weapons, since this runs the risk of 
obsolescence which could be avoided 
by concentrating on new designs, 
even though the latter take much 
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longer to translate into actual volume 
production. er 

Thus, the adequacy of the curtail- 
ment of output forced upon civilian 
goods makers thus far must remain a 
matter of opinion. Regardless of the 
merits of arguments on either side of 
this question, there is no doubt that 
civilian industries are due for more 
onerous restrictions than they have 
encountered to date. The extent of 
the forthcoming additional cuts in ma- 
terial allocations varies widely; so 
does the ability of the groups involved 
to make up for declines in volume of 
normal business by taking on defense 
work. These differences in outlook 
are likely to be reflected in the 1952 
performance of various stock groups. 


Anticipated Output 


It is estimated that 21.1 million 
tons of finished steel products, 1,231 
million pounds of copper and 646 mil- 
lion pounds of aluminum will be avail- 
able in the first quarter of 1952. Re- 
quests for allocations received by 
NPA (many of them probably highly 
inflated) amount to nearly 33 million 
tons, 2,083 million pounds and 974 
million pounds, respectively. In the 
hope that there will be substantial 
“slippage” (failure of some firms to 





use the full amounts allotted) the 
NPA has allocated 23.2 million tons 
of steel, 1,367 million pounds of cop- 
per and 714 million pounds of alu- 
minum. 

Even if the anticipated volume of 
slippage occurs (which seems doubt- 
ful in view of third quarter experi- 
ence), the material supply situation 
will obviously be very tight. This 
condition would be aggravated to an 
unbearable extent in the event of a 
steel strike. If no strike occurs, steel 
supply will improve during the year, 
and aluminum should also be more 
readily available, but no material im- 
provement seems likely for copper. 
Thus, while the first quarter may be 
the worst for civilian lines, no sub- 
stantial gain is assured for the balance 
of the year. 

For the third quarter of the current 
year, NPA established a production 
quota of about 1.2 million passenger 
cars, against an all-time peak quarter- 
ly output of nearly 1.9 million a year 
earlier and 1.5 million in the second 
quarter of 1951. The quota was low- 
ered to 1.1 million cars for the current 
quarter, and will drop still further to 
930,000 in the first quarter of 1952. 
Furthermore, auto makers will be al- 
lotted only 60 per cent of the steel 
plate needed to meet this quota and 
will have to obtain the remainder (if 
they can) in the conversion market 
at higher prices. 

Producers of civilian durable goods 
were allowed 70 per cent as much 
steel, 60 per cent as much copper and 
50 per cent as much aluminum in the 
third quarter as they used in the first 
half of 1950 (at a quarterly rate). 
For the fourth quarter, their rations 

Please turn to page 30 
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New Faces in the Convertible List 


Recent months have seen the issuance of a number of good 
quality privilege issues, some of which afford reasonably 


good yields combined with long term profit possibilities 


ener stocks have sometimes 
been referred to as a hybrid type 
of investment which retain the disad- 
vantages of both common stocks and 
bonds, while lacking the stronger 
points of these other forms of invest- 
ment. It is claimed that fixed divi- 
dend rates limit the appreciation pos- 
sibilities of preferred stocks, while the 
investor’s contractual position is con- 
siderably weaker than that of a 
bondholder. Moreover, while prices 
of lesser grade preferreds often fluc- 
tuate in sympathy with their under- 
lying common stocks, the preferred 
issue (unlike the common) does not 
enjoy unlimited dividend or apprecia- 
tion potentialities. 


Here To Stay 


Despite these obvious disadvan- 
tages, however, it seems evident that 
as a form of investment preferred 
stocks are here to stay. At the end 
of last October, there were 435 pre- 
ferred issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, representing a mar- 
ket value of $7.9 billion; this com- 
pares with 420 listed issues at the 
close of 1939 with a value of $6.3 
billion. The most recent market 
value of listed preferreds, inciden- 
tally, amounts to over 40 per cent 
of listed bonds (excluding Govern- 
ments) and to about eight per cent 
of all listed common stocks. 

Objections to preferred stocks— 
such as those mentioned—can be mis- 
leading for several reasons. First, 
they ignore the group of high quality 
issues which are largely immune to 
market swings and are primarily af- 
fected by changes in money rates. 
Also, they fail to take into account 
the rapidly expanding group of con- 
vertible preferreds which in effect 
provide a “call” on the company’s 
common stock for either a fixed or 
unlimited period of years. 

Several hundred million dollars of 
convertible preferreds have already 
been marketed this year and more are 
on the way. The current popularity 
4 


of convertible issues is in large meas- 
ure attributable to increased interest 
in common stocks as a hedge against 
the long term inflationary trends in 
the nation’s economy. Privilege 
issues enable institutional and indi- 
vidual investors to maintain a senior 
position, while at the same time af- 
fording participation in the growth of 
business enterprise: The corporation 
also benefits from the lower dividend 
rates required on convertible issues 
as compared with straight preferreds, 
and when conversion takes place the 
way is cleared for additional financ- 
ing, if desired. 

It should be understood by the 
prospective investor in convertible 
preferreds that while the market 
price of the senior issue will move up- 
ward with the common, the reverse is 
also true., And when the value of 
the exchange feature is remote, the 
preferred will tend to sell on its in- 
vestment merit ; in the case of a num- 
ber of issues listed in the accompany- 
ing table, this would mean lower quo- 
tations than those now prevailing. 

However, many companies which 
recently marketed convertible issues 
are recognized as “growth” situa- 
tions, while others represent well 
established organizations in their re- 
spective industries. Together with 
the fact that conversion ratios have 
been realistically fixed, moderate 
optimism toward the new crop of 
preferreds seems justified. In some 


cases, where a compatiy’s prospects 
seem bright, the payment of a rea- 
sonable premium over call price is 
justified. Among the issues in this 
category are the preferred stocks of 
Abbott Laboratories, Diamond Alkali 
(an unlisted stock) and Kimberly- 
Clark. In the case of Commonwealth 
Edison $1.32 preferred, a top-quality 
issue, the stock is selling around call 
price while conversion rights, which 
become effective November 1, 1952 
have no fixed expiration date. 

Most but not all of the issues tabu- 
lated have sinking funds which be- 
come operative at varying dates. In 
the case of the Abbott Laboratories 
issue, there are no bonds or other 
senior capitalization ahead of the new 
preferred ; thus, the convertible issue 
enjoys a favored status. In contrast, 
the Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, 
Continental Can, Merck and Pfizer 
preferreds occupy positions junior to 
other outstanding preferred issues. 
Conversion privileges of seven issues 
expire at various dates in 1961, while 
the absence of any fixed expiration 
date for the Commonwealth Edison, 
Kimberly-Clark and Merck _ pre- 
ferreds is a favorable factor. 


Investment Status 


Recently, firming interest rates 
have caused many preferred issues to 
sink to new lows for the current year 
and there is no assurance yet that the 
decline has fully run its course. Thus, 
investors with liquid funds at their 
disposal might well consider some of 
the better situated convertible pre- 
ferreds for new commitments rather 
than issues lacking exchange features. 
Positions may thus be taken in prom- 
ising situations, for both income and 
growth, without sacrificing the senior 
position of a preferred stockholder. 


Recently Issued Convertible Preferreds 


Preferred Stock: 
Abbott Laboratories 4% 
Air Reduction 4.50% 
Commonwealth Edison $1.32.... 
Continental Can $4.25 
Diamond Alkali 4.40% 
Kimberly-Clark 4% 


National Distillers 444% 
Pfizer (Chas.) 4% 

Pitts. Coke & Chem. 4.80% 
Robbins Mills 4.50% “A” 


a 
10/30/61 
12/31/61 

b 


Merck & Co. $4 b 

11/30/61 
6/30/56 
12/31/61 
11/30/61 


*Con- ——————_P referred, 
version Price Conv. Recent {Call 
Basis Common Value Price Price 


54 92 113 109 
27. +101 110 = 103 
31 31 32.32 
44 101 113 106 
39 104 103 
48 96 107 
33 96 117 
33 86 108 
42 100 115 
33 94 94 
30 42 47 
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* Number of common shares currently receivable upon conversion. {Current call price; prices scale 


down in future and in some instances are lower for sinki 


November 1, 


1952 and thereafter. b—Without time limit. 


ing fund than those indicated. a—Beginning 
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he recent poor showing made by 

the soft carpet industry has been 
reflected in declining prices for the 
shares, some of which have been at 
new lows with little strength mani- 
fested since. The carpet makers did 
very well through last March when 
raw carpet wool prices reached the 
record figure of more than $2 a pound 
while the price of the finished product 
was again pushed upward following a 
series of advances throughout most of 
last year. At this point, however, 
consumer price resistance began to 
be felt, and production fell off sharply 
month by month beginning in April. 
As the result of a very poor third 
quarter, two of the leading makers re- 
ported deficit figures for the first nine 
months of this year. 

Signs are now beginning to appear 
that the industry has seen the worst 
period of a generally adverse year. 
Consumer resistance has been over- 
come through lower prices, which 
have come down nearly 30 per cent 
since last March. The last reductions 
were announced in September, and it 
appears likely that the trend may be 
reversed inasmuch as Bigelow-San- 
ford raised its prices on certain lines 
last November 5. Stocks of both man- 
ufacturers and retailers have been re- 
duced considerably meanwhile so that 
high-cost inventories have largely 
been cleared away. 

The most important thing to the 
industry right now is a revival of vol- 
ume. The introduction of rayon 
blends has freed the carpet makers 
from dependence on carpet wool im- 
ports which have been very high- 
priced owing to export controls and 
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Signs of a Turn 


For the Rug Makers 


High-cost stocks have been worked off, prices cut 


nearly 30 per cent, and the industry begins to see 


stirrings of recovery. Results should improve in 1952 


export duties as well as the tendency 
of foreign governments and foreign 
markets to charge what the traffic will 
bear. Carpet rayon, meanwhile, is 
available at a little more than 50 cents 
a pound, and since the man-made fi- 
ber now comprises around 40 per cent 
of all material used, the industry wil! 
do much better on a cost basis pro- 
vided volume increases sufficiently. It 
appears likely now that this may oc- 
cur. Firth Carpet, for example, ex- 
pects its December volume to climb 
to the highest level since last spring. 
Since December sales are usually off 
because of consumer concentration on 
Christmas buying, this contra-sea- 
sonal movement is ascribed to pent- 
up demand, 

During the previous several months, 
retailers had purchased only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis owing to price 
uncertainties while permitting their 
inventories to decline. Now, however, 
the consumer is beginning to replace 
worn carpets by taking advantage of 
lower prices. During periods of high 
consumer income, as today, carpet in- 
dustry sales seldom experience a very 
long decline owing to the fact that re- 
placement demand inevitably reap- 
pears—often at about the same time 
that retailer stocks need to be broad- 
ened as is the case now. 

The more general use of television 
in the home is expected to help stimu- 
late carpet sales in future months ow- 
ing to greater use of the family sitting 
room and a desire to improve the 


looks of the house. During the period 
when the automobile was taking the 
family out of the house, carpet sales 
(unit volume) per capita generally 
declined over the long term, but since 
television is bringing the family back 
into the home, the industry believes 
that a reversal of the trend will be 
reflected in a long-term secular up- 
ward movement of carpet volume per 
population unit. Meanwhile the in- 
dustry has liberated itself from wool, 
or at least has greatly lessened its 
dependence on it, and it should there- 
fore be possible, Bigelow-Sanford has 
stated, “to avoid a recurrence of car- 
pet price gyrations that have resulted 
in substantial losses for dealers as 
well as manufacturers.” New lines 
which will be offered to the public be- 
ginning in January by Bigelow-San- 
ford, Mohawk and others as well will 
comprise all-synthetic or wool syn- 
thetic blends to a very large degree 
—roughly 75 per cent and up. Lend- 
ing themselves to a wide range of 
color, the synthetics (mostly rayon 
at present) have been accepted by 
most consumer buyers, and the range 
of man-made fabrics readily adaptable 
for use in rugs and carpets is ex- 
pected to be broadened. 

With current price levels below re- 
vised ceilings the industry will have 
some degree of latitude in making ad- 
justments so as to permit wider profit 
margins during a period of rising de- 
mand. EPT exemptions are consid- 
erably above the present depressed 


Carpet Manufacturers on the Big Board 





Sales . tA Earned Per Share———, 
(Millions) c—Annual—, -—9 Months—, j;Divi- Recent 

Company 1949 1950 *1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 dend Price Yield 
Artloom Carpet. $11.6 $18.1 $11.1 $0.09 $2.08 $1.76D$0.67 $0.75 9 8.3% 
Bigelow- 

Sanford...... 67.4 97.7 61.0 2.73 611 433 085 160 19 84% 
Firth Carpet.... 160 272 163 1.95 3.69 216 0.78 105 11 96% 
Lees (James)... 48.1 71.9 a65.0 4.37 622 462 180 2.00 22 91% 
Mohawk Carpet 569 80.1 565 595 839 609 046 2.75 31 90% 
Smith (Alex.) 70.2 892 649 1.19 2.05 405 D1.96 120 16 7.5% 





*Nine months. 


TPaid or declared to December 12, 1951, but excluding Mohawk $1 extra paid 


January 9, 1951. a—Company-estimated. D—Deficit. 
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earnings rate. Bigelow-Sanford’s, for 
example, is $3.61 per share, Firth 
Carpet’s, $2.21. 

With share prices at around the 
vear’s lows the high current yields on 
the basis of 1951 dividend disburse- 
ments reflect the fact that current 
rates of payment can hardly be main- 
tained unless earnings rebound sharp- 


15 Stocks In 
Good Tax Status 


These good grade issues represent companies which enjoy 


ly. This adds a speculative flavor to 
the situation, but since 1952 pros- 
pects are generally considered favor- 
able, present holdings are worth re- 
tention while the better long-term 
record of Bigelow-Sanford and Mo- 
hawk merits consideration of the 
shares for portfolios where the risks 
can be assumed. THE END 


high excess profits tax bases and consequently are in a 


position to carry a large part of profits through to net 


Wi 1951 virtually a closed 
chapter so far as corporate 
sales and earnings are concerned, in- 
vestors now are in position to study 
prospects for 1952 and to appraise 
the probable relative weights of the 
many factors likely to influence sales 
or earnings, or both. Of major im- 
portance, naturally, is just how much 
may be left after taxes are deducted 
from gross profits. 

Taxes will have a still heavier im- 
pact on final earnings next year than 
in the year just drawing to its close. 
The present tax law, enacted in Octo- 
ber and retroactive to April 1, 1951, 
increased the levies from 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent on the first $25,000 of 
income and from 47 per cent to 52 
per cent on all above $25,000. The 


year companies ; for companies oper- 
ating on a fiscal year basis, different 
rates have been set, but the effect is 
equalized. 

In 1952, the three rates of tax will 
be 30 per cent, 52 per cent and 30 
per cent—unless of course Congress 
comes along later on with another 
retroactive hike. The investor, how- 
ever, is concerned now with the pres- 
ent tax on profits, and in his quest 
for issues representing corporations 
in favorable tax status he will be in- 
clined to give most serious considera- 
tion to companies with a high EPT 
base as measured in dollars per share. 
Its importance as a factor is not to 
be overlooked. For instance, two one- 


million share companies each may 
earn $10 million before taxes, but the 
one with a high EPT base may be 
able to pass through to net income 
twice as much per share as the other. 
Assuming other prospects about even, 
the investor would be well advised 
to select the first stock rather than 
the other. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents 15 issues with high EPT bases. 
The list includes two rails, two utili- 
ties and eleven industrials. Both of 
the rails and nine of the industrials 
earned their full year’s dividends in 
the first nine months of this year ; the 
two other industrials are fiscal year 
companies, each of which earned its 
latest year’s dividends more _ than 
than twice. The utilities report on a 
12-month comparative basis. Divi- 
dends are well protected in each 
case, and one company, Consolidated 
Edison, has a dividend record dating 
from 1885. Despite higher taxes, divi- 
dend payments in 1951 by seven of 
the 15 exceeded payments made last 
year. 


Merits Consideration 


Naturally the investor is not war- 
ranted in making commitments solely 
on the basis of a high EPT base pos- 
sessed by the company a stock may 
represent. But it is a factor to which 
increasing weight must be accorded 
from now on. The issues shown in 
the table have been selected with due 
consideration of other characteristics 
and all appear currently in an attrac- 
tive position marketwise. 


excess profits tax remained at 30 per 
cent on that part of income which 
exceeded the amount the Government 
arbitrarily has set as the legal or tax- 
able definition of what constitutes a 
reasonable profit. 


Stocks With High Excess Profits Tax Bases 


7———— Earned Per Share —-——_, 
-—aAnnual—,  -Nine Months—, 
1949 1950 1950 1951 


$6.99 $8.72 $6.65 $5.85 
4.11 7.46 4.22 4.90 
al.19 a5.18 a5.47 
9.03 15.64 5.95 
6.83 7.66 1.63 
9.16 8.64 6.72 
2.22 2.44 b2.24 
7.58 11.15 4.74 
5.62 4.95 4.20 
3.65 7.48 5.09 
3.51 10.39 5.95 
5.34 7.88 4.68 
2.95 2.98 b2.62 
c5.39 8.47 c5.10 
5.35 4.92 2.74 


EPT 
Base 


$6.10 


7 Dividends—, Recent 
1950 =*1951 Price 


$3.25 $3.50 51 
3.00 3.00 49 
2.00 2.00 35 
4.25 4.50 79 
3.00 2.00 48 
4.80 4.80 60 
1.70 2.00 32 
3.75 3.00 47 
3.00 3.50 53 
2.50 2.00 37 
3.52 4.00 52 
2.85 3.00 54 
2.00 2.00 33 
1.80 2.00 33 
1.80 1.60 31 


Company 
Allis-Chalmers 
Amer. Smeltg. & Ref. 9.39 
American Stores .... 3.71 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 10.05 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet .. 4.96 
Commercial Credit... 6.63 
Consolidated, Edison. 3.98 
Electric Auto-Lite... 5.43 
Gen. Amer. Transport. 5.43 
Gen, Refractories .... 4.53 
Louisville & Nashville 8.72 
National Steel 4.86 
Ohio Edison 2.85 
Schenley Industries . 7.15 
United Biscuit 


8.85 
5.28 
7.07 
b2.36 
6.68 
3.38 
5.29 
6.25 
5.85 
b3.13 


Practical Application 


Because it is impossible to segre- 
gate nine months’ income (for tax 
purposes) the Government applied 
the increases to three-fourths of the 
income for the full 1951 calendar 
year, fixing this year’s rates at 2834 
per cent on amounts below $25,000 
and 5034 per cent on all above $25,- 
000, with income above excess profits 
tax base taxed at an additional 30 
per cent. The rates apply to calendar 
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3.27 
*Declared or paid to December 12. a—Year ended October 31. 


b—12 months ended September 30. 
c—Year ended August 31. e—Plus 5 per cent stock. 
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he “Rags to Riches” 


Rail Stock Group 


Reorganized roads, once impoverished, have achieved 


elative affluence as a result of reduced fixed charges and 


high traffic volume. But the stocks remain speculative 


n 1929, the Class I railroads car- 
| ried 447 billion ton-miles of 
freight. Their total operating rev- 
ues amounted to $6.3 billion, and 
hey carried $897 million of this sum 
down to net income. In 1932, how- 
ever, freight traffic amounted to only 
234 billion ton-miles, operating rev- 
enues fell to $3.1 billion and the roads 
as a whole showed a deficit of $139 
million. This was the most precipi- 
tous decline in their history; never- 
theless, all but the weakest roads 
ould doubtless have survived it with- 
out encountering anything but tem- 
porary financial difficulties if the de- 
pression had been succeeded, like pre- 
vious depressions, by a strong recov- 
ery movement carrying business in 
general to new peaks. 

However, this did not occur. Re- 
covery was tardy, spasmodic and in- 
complete; at the short-lived peak in 
1937 most indexes of business activ- 
ity were well below 1929 levels. Con- 
sequently the railroads were on a 
starvation diet for years at a time. 
Not realizing at the time the semi- 










permanent nature of their plight, 
many of them borrowed heavily from 
the RFC; bond issues coming due 
could not be paid off in cash or suc- 
cessfully refunded; and an unprece- 
dented wave of receiverships and 
bankruptcies ensued. By 1940, car- 
riers with a total investment in road 
and equipment of nearly $6 billion 
were in the hands of receivers or 
trustees. 

A few of them, notably the Mis- 
souri Pacific, still remain there, and 
few of those which went through the 
wringer resumed normal operations 
until the late forties. But the ranks 
of carriers in receivership or trustee- 
ship have been well thinned out since 
World War II ended, and in most 
cases it is possible to examine the 
record of three or more years in which 
individual roads have been standing 
on their own feet. 

The record is, in general, encour- 
aging. Burdensome fixed charges 
have been drastically reduced by 
placing a large portion on a contin- 
gent basis, exchanging old junior 






























Kaiser Opens New Plant 





First metal was poured last week at what is planned to be the largest primary 

aluminum plant in the United States. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation's 

new $150 million plant near New Orleans is expected upon completion by 

mid-1953 to have a capacity of 400 million pounds a year, more than the entire 
domestic prewar production. 
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bonds for new common stock, and, 
in most cases, wiping out former pre- 
ferred and common stock issues en- 
tirely. Thus, a level of net railway 
operating income which would for- 
merly have been inadequate to meet 
fixed charges now permits respect- 
able earnings on common stocks. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the favorable results of recent years 
have been achieved on the basis of a 
volume of traffic which, while well be- 
low World War II peaks, has con- 
sistently been higher than any levels 
witnessed prior to 1942. Although 
reorganizations achieved a number of 
operating economies in addition to the 
reductions in fixed charges, it would 
not be prudent to regard the equities 
of reorganized roads as belonging in 
the investment category, despite the 
earnings displayed during the post- 
war years, until the roads involved 
have successfully demonstrated their 
ability to ride through another period 
of subnormal business. 

In view of the stimulation of freight 
traffic and other segments of the econ- 
omy by rearmament, such a demon- 
stration may be postponed for several 
more years, at least. But it should be 
recognized that much of the current 
prosperity of all railroads, the strong 
as well as the recently weak, is based 
on an inflated level of freight rates 
which has already diverted some traf- 
fic to other transportation media and 
will exert an even stronger influence 
in this direction when business activ- 
ity turns downward. 

The necessity for taking a cautious 
view of reorganized rail equities is 
illustrated by the experience of some 
of these carriers in 1949. This was 
by no means a depression year, yet 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and 
Chicago & North Western all showed 
deficits on their junior shares, while 
earnings approached the vanishing 
point for Chicago Great Western; 
Erie; Lehigh Valley and New Haven. 

Although in some cases financial 
difficulties were brought about more 
‘by heavy debts or inconvenient 
maturities than by declines in earn- 
ings, any railroad recently in receiv- 
ership or trusteeship has demon- 
strated weakness which investors 
cannot safely ignore until experience 
has shown conclusively that this 
weakness is a thing of the past. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. -Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Borden A 

At 50, stock represents a sound in- 
come producer. (Pays 60c qu.) 
The chemical division in Philadelphia 
has begun work on a $400,000 re- 
search laboratory, where special 
studies will be carried on in new 
techniques and the development of 
chemical products such as synthetic 
resins, coatings and binders. In ad- 
dition, a new resorcin manufacturing 
plant is almost finished at Domingues, 
California. These represent two more 
steps in Borden’s long range program 
of expansion and diversification into 
new fields not connected with the 
dairy industry. 


Canadian Pacific B 

Despite a rapid rise to a new 1951 
high, shares (now 36) still possess 
longer term growth prospects. (Paid 
$1.75 thus far in 1951; paid 1950, 
$1.25.) One of the possible reasons 
for the recent market advance is the 
hint that railway operations are to be 
separated from the road’s many other 
interests. Canadian has applied for 
a 17% freight rate increase and the 
separation might be a strengthening 
move as it is felt that a better case 
could be made if income from valu- 
able holdings like Consolidated Min- 
ing were not included in the net in- 
come figures. The unofficial idea 
would be to set up a separate invest- 
ment company and impetus was given 
this suggestion by the announcement 
that Consolidated plans a five for one 
split (present holdings are 1,680,000 
common. shares with 1951 dividends 
of $11 per share). 


Central Illinois Light B 


Although of medium grade, shares 
have good income appeal; recent 
price, 36. (Affords a yield of 6.1% 
on $2.20 annual dividend rate.) Es- 
timated 1951 net is in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.85 per share vs. $2.97 in 
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1950 on a_ smaller capitalization. 
Earnings for 1952, on a projected 
basis, are estimated at $3 a share. It is 
believed company will be able to net 
around $2.50 a share before being 
subjected to the EPT, expected to 
approximate 20 cents a share. How- 
ever, repeal of tax on electricity sales 
may bolster earnings by some 10 cents 
a share. To help finance a $23.6 mil- 
lion expansion program in the three 
years to end in 1953, it is planned to 
sell $8 million of bonds in the near 
future, with an additional $2 million 
of financing required before the end 


of 1953. 


Congoleum-Nairn B 

At 22, shares represent a business- 
man’s risk and are attractive for lib- 
eral yield. . (Pays $1.50 an.) Retail 
inventorics of floor coverings have at 
last returned to a favorable level and 
near term prospects are more promis- 
ing. There is no raw material prob- 
lem and the replacement market still 
remains the biggest source of busi- 
ness, with new construction account- 
ing for about 35% of total sales. Full 
1951 results will show sales of more 
than $50 million, the second largest 
in the history of the company, but 
higher costs will lower net earnings 
to about $2.50 a share (EPT will not 
be a factor.) The hard floor covering 
group is pricing its products at about 
60% above the record low of 1938, 
but none of the companies is charging 
as much as the OPS ceilings allow. 


du Pont Ace 

Stock of this strongly situated in- 
dustry leader has considerable appeal 
fer moderate income and growth; re- 
cent price, 91. (Yields 39% on 
$3.55 paid in 1951.) Reflecting a 
low EPT base, taxes in 1951 are esti- 
mated at $7.20 a common share—35 
per cent higher than in 1950 and a 75 
per cent increase over 1949—based 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


on an over-all tax rate of 68 per cent 
T. C. Davis, Treasurer, stated: “Ar 
tificial restraints on some lines ani 
artificial stimuli on others lead t 
frustration in trying to predict what 
ahead. However, I don’t see any 
thing now that would lead me to sa 
1952 sales will be smaller than tle 
$1.5 billion plus for 1951.” Defens 
sales are expected to reach a high i 
the third quarter of next year afte 
which company anticipates “a taper 
ing off in this phase of the business. 


Federated Dept. Stores B+. 

Priced at 41, stock represents | 
growing department store grout 
with favorable long term possibilitie 
indicated. (Pd. $2.62% plus stock ii 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50.) Compan 
has filed an application with the SEC 
covering eventual issuance of 250,00 
shares of common stock. While pro 
ceeds from this offering initially wil 
be added to working capital, it is in 
tended that a large part of the amout! 
ultimately will be used for expansioi 
and property improvement, with par 
ticular emphasis on the opening ¢ 
new stores by company’s Fedway di 
vision. The latter was started for thi 
purpose of building and operatin 
new department stores in medium: 
sized cities of outstanding growtl. 
particularly those in defense center: 
(Also FW, June 27.) 


General Portland Cement C+ 
Stock is a speculative business cycli 
issue; recent price, 35. (Pays Sti 
qu.) Company expects current hig) 
level of operations to carry throug! 
the first quarter of next year despitt 
it being a normally poor one for th 
industry. General anticipates it wil 
increase annual capacity by 1.25 mil: 
lion barrels by the middle of next 
year. A substantial amount of pres 
ent production is going into defens 
work. Higher costs and increase! 
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axes probably will limit 1951 earn- 
ngs to around $4.25 a share com- 
nared with $5.68 last year. A satis- 
actory earnings trend in recent years 
ndicates fair treatment under the 
evenue Act of 1951. 


Georgia-Pacific Plywood C+ 
Acquisition will strengthen the 
arnings base, but the stock at 20 is 
speculative. (Pays $1.50 an.) Hold- 

















rs of two-thirds of the 210,000 
" centfhares of C. D. Johnson Lumber Cor- 
“Anf@oration have accepted Georgia’s 
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fer of $80 a share and “all indica- 
ions point to the acceptance of the 
fer by substantially all of the stock- 
jolders.” Johnson is a_ leading 
Pacific Northwest timber and lumber 
concern with sales of $11.3 million in 
he ten months ended September 30. 
(Fiscal year ends November 30.) 
he acquisition is expected to in- 
‘ease Georgia’s timber reserves for 
its western plywood mills by about a 
15 to 20-year supply. To finance the 
B+ tock purchase it has a 14-month 
nts 812.6 million bank loan and recently 
JY0\'Msold 126,000 shares of its own stock 
ilitieet $20 per share. 
ack ti 
apa 
- SEC 
10,000 
e pro 
y wil 
is ill 


















leaner Harvester C+ 
Stock constitutes one of the more 
speculative issues in @ cyclical indus- 
try; recent price, 20. (Pays $2 an.) 
Following an improvement in earn- 
ings in the fiscal year ended Septem- 


noull@her 30, 1951 when net equaled $2.27 
SiON, share vs. $1.95 a share in the previ- 
1 palMous year, a good first fiscal quarter is 
ng “Manticipated. The company’s new 14- 
Ly " foot self-propelled combine should 
or the 
















ielp expand business as 500 of the 
units will be produced in the first 
quarter, with a ready market found 
for all. As a result, sales should ex- 
ceed the level of a year ago. In 
addition, export trade has improved 
and recently a large contract was re- 
ceived from Uruguay. 


rating 
dium: 
owth. 
nters. 


C+ 
cyelt 
s "Magma Copper C+ 
high Stock’s growth potential is heavily 


‘ougl dependent on eventual value of San 
esp Manuel property; recent price, 36. 
rv th No div, since 1949.) Company is 
t willBnegotiating with the RFC for a loan 
) milfapproximating $80 million to be used 
next to develop its huge low grade copper 
pres Bideposit, the San Manuel orebody near 
fens#Tucson, Arizona. This orebody, 
ease which has been under development 
YRLD 
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by Magma since 1944 through a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, San Man- 
uel Copper Corporation, is said to be 
the largest discovered in over 30 
years. Plans call for the mining 
of some 30,000 tons of ore daily, 
equal to about 70,000 tons of refined 
copper per annum. The latter figure 
would approximate 8 per cent of the 
country’s present annual copper pro- 
duction. 


Public Service Electric & Gas B 
Af 24, this utility equity offers fair 
growth and a_ satisfactory return 
(6.6%). (Pays $1.60 an.) Com- 
pany has revised upward its schedule 
of construction expenditures for the 
period ending 1953. Earlier the 
total cost had been placed at $100 
million but this figure has been 
boosted to $200 million. Plans call 
for an increase in generating capacity 
of 475,000 kilowatts, thus bringing 
the system’s total capacity to over two 
million kilowatts or almost a 100 per 
cent expansion since the end of 
World War II. Company recently 
sold $25 million of preferred stock 
but no additional financing is contem- 
plated within the period of the next 
five months. (Also FW, May 2.) 


Seaboard Finance C+ 
Approaching a-10-year high, shares 
at 21 still offer a liberal yield and 
longer term growth possibilities. 
(Pays $1.80 to yield 8.4%.) Opera- 
tions for fiscal 1951 (ended Sept. 30) 
resulted in new records for net in- 
come, volume of business and receiv- 
ables outstanding. Seaboard is the 
fourth largest small loan unit in the 
country with 134 offices. An effort has 
been made to specialize in personal 
loans, and this business increased 
during the year to 76.9 per cent of 
total volume compared with 61.9 per 
cent a year earlier. This shift has 
produced a better return and has im- 
proved prospects for fiscal 1952. 
Earnings inched up to $2.06 a share 
vs. $2.04 last year on a smaller num- 
ber of shares outstanding, while total 
volume moved to $122 million. 


Smith (A. O.) C+ 

At 37 stock appears adequately 
priced in view of its speculative 
nature. (Pays 50c qu.) Earnings in 
the first fiscal quarter—August to 
October—declined from $1.46 per 


share to $1.41 per share, and opera- 
tions in the current fiscal year to end 
next July 31 are expected to be under 
the record volume of $211.8 million 
of the year ended last July. Smith 
anticipates an improvement in the 
materials picture after the turn of the 
year and is planning to step up activi- 
ties in commercial lines not affected 
by cutbacks in consumer goods. De- 
fense business contributes little to 
present operations ; activity is princi- 
pally confined to tooling up. 


Thompson Products B 

Selling about 13 points above its 
low for the year, stock (now 46) 1s 
not on the bargain counter. (Pays 
$2 an.) Company’s Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Thompson Products, Ltd., 
plans to erect a $4 million plant at 
St. Catherines, Ont. to produce oper- 
ating parts for jet aircraft engines. 
It has a United States Air Force con- 
tract and will ship parts to Canadian 
and American companies. Stock- 
holders of Muskegon Piston Ring re- 
cently approved a plan whereby Mus- 
kegon would merge with Thompson, 
but managements of both companies 
are studying the matter before mak- 
ing a final decision. The Justice De- 
partment indicated that the merger 
might result in “a situation incon- 
sistent with the anti-trust laws.” 
Thompson’s EPT exemption is 
around $3.39 a share. (Also FW, 
Oct. 10.) 


West Penn Electric B 

At 29, stock provides a generous 
return of 6.9% and also offers fair 
growth. (Pays $2 an.) Manage- 
ment estimates 1951 consolidated net 
at $2.95 per share as compared with 
$3.49 a share in 1950 on 320,000 
fewer common shares outstanding. 
Next year earnings are expected to 
approach the $3.35 per share level. 
In 1952 company will spend some 
$50 million on expansion and about 
half of the $23 million of financing 
required for this purpose will come 
from an offering of rights to purchase 
additional common stock. Company 
has been granted accelerated amorti- 
zation for $12.8 million of expansion 
costs while application for an ad- 
ditional $48 million is pending. Also, 
large tax savings should result from 
eventual abandonment of certain 
traction properties. 
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S elling around 48, or at just 

about seven times 1950 earnings 
of $6.87 per share, Diamond Match 
common stock affords a return of 6.2 
per cent, a generous yield considering 
the high quality of the issue. Leader 
of its industry, the company is also 
among the nation’s veteran dividend 
payers. Payments have been made in 
every year since 1882 and thus Dia- 
mond is now rounding out its seven- 
tieth year as a disburser of profits to 
its shareholders. 

From any reasonable viewpoint the 
issue appears under-priced. Sales are 
running at record levels, the year’s 
full $3 dividend was earned (with 74 
cents to spare) in the first nine months 
of this year and, as the tabulation 
below shows, the stock is selling 
today at less than its 1946 high—at 
which time it paid but $1.50 per share. 
Nor is it any higher than its best 
prices in 1947 or 1948, in each of 
which years only $2 a share was paid. 

Despite its long and favorable record 
of earnings and dividends, Diamond 
Match has led a prosaic market ex- 
istence, its merits recognized mainly 
by investors seeking an above-average 
return on their capital. Over the past 
several years, however, it has been 
finding its way also into pension port- 
folios. 


Record Sales 


For the first time in its history, 
Diamond Match for 1951 will report 
sales in excess of $100 million. Earn- 
ings, however, may fall somewhat 
short of last year’s results because of 
higher costs and taxes. (EPT base is 
between $3.25 and $3.50 per share.) 

Engaged originally in production 
of wooden matches, Diamond gradu- 
ally has diversified its operations, but 
wholly within the broad field of 
lumber. Other products now occupy 
an important place in its activities, 
and while matches in recent years have 
held their own in dollar sales, they 
have steadily decreased in percentage 
of total volume. 

One reason for this is that promo- 
tion of match sales has about 
reached its maximum. Pocket and 
table lighters, and pilot lights on 
ranges and other gas-using household 
appliances, have moderated the de- 
mand for matches. And as one com- 
pany executive observes: “No one 
10 


Diamond Match 
Seems 


Under-Priced 


Seventy-year dividend pay- 
er sells for only seven times 
1950 earnings. Despite high- 
er taxes and costs, results 


should 


tory and yield is generous 


continue _ satisfac- 


has yet figured out any new uses for 
matches.” 

In 1949 matches made up almost 
35 per cent of dollar sales and lumber 
28 per cent, with building supplies 
accounting for 14 per cent. In 1950 
matches provided 29 per cent of all 
dollar sales, lumber 30 per cent and 
building supplies 19 per cent. The 
postwar building boom, particularly 
the expansion of small frame home 
construction, contributed greatly to 
the growth of Diamond’s lumber and 
building supply business. 

From standing timber to consumer 
Diamond is completely integrated. 
More than 300 million board feet of 
lumber are handled yearly by the lum- 





Diamond Match 


*Earned 

Sales Per TDivi- Price 
Year (Millions) Share dends -—Range— 
1938.. $26.6 $1.33 $1.25  303%-20%4 
1939... 29.9 1.41 1.50  34%4-28 
1940.. 314 ‘T2) 1.50  363%-25% 
1941.. 37.4 1.30 1.50 29%-21 
1942.. 424 140 1.50 27%-18 
1943.. 40.2 1.36 1.50 33%4-26 
1944.. 39.4 1.38 1.50 35%4-28% 
1945.. 425 1.49 1.50 45%-33 
1946.. 48.2 2.19 1.50 50%-34% 
1947.. 67.6 246 2.00 47 -35% 
1948... 78.5 246 2.00 46 -35% 
1949... 76.4 2.68 2.00 40 -31% 
1950.. 98.0 687 3.00 49 -35% 
Nine months ended September: 30: 
1950.. $73.6 $4.99 Kate abe desea 
1951.. 77.6 3.74 a$3.00 b54 -45% 





*Earnings adjusted to reflect recapitalization, 
December, 1950. fHas paid dividends in every 
year since 1882. a—Total for 1951; also will 
pay $0.50, February 1, 1952. b—To December 12. 





ber division which operates five saw 
mills, four planing mills and a mill 
work and box factory. Only aboy 
ten per cent of the lumber, of whic 
about half comes from company 
owned lands, goes into match produc 
tion. Diamond operates two whole 
sale and 110 retail lumber and build: 
ing supply yards, seven match fac. 
tories, two woodenware factories, on 
wood pulp mill, a paper mill and two 
matchwood processing plants. 
Four of Diamond’s seven match 
factories turn out both wooden and 
paper book matches. Another is de. 
voted solely to the production of 
paper ones and two produce wooden- 
ware products as well as wooden 
matches. Building supplies such a 
cement, nails, roofing and paint, dis- 
tributed by the retail yards along with 
lumber, are purchased from others. 






























































































Encouraging Outlook 











Nearby sales and earnings prospects 
are encouraging. Restrictions on com- 
mercial and other construction and on 
home financing, stemming from the 
defense program, have not adversely 
affected Diamond’s over-all sales o 
lumber and building supplies, _ the 
principal result being a shift of some 
items from non-essential to essential 
projects. Sales of other Diamond 
products including paper napkins, tis- 
sues, waxed paper, towels, paper 
plates, clothespins, toothpicks and 
kitchenware, are expected to hold 
around present levels. Match sales 
should show some early rise with 
dealers rebuilding inventories. All in 
all, and with additional and improved 
production equipment in operation, 
sales and earnings over the first half 
of 1952, at least, are expected to ap- 
proximate the 1951 showing. 

Capitalization of Diamond Match 
consists of $9.6 million long term 
debt, represented by 3 per cent notes 
due serially to 1968, 600,000 shares 
of $1.50 cumulative preferred stock 
and 1,036,000 shares of no par value 
common stock. 

Rated A+ by FINANCIAL Wor Lp’s 
Independent Appraisals, the common 
stock of Diamond Match is well 
adapted for inclusion in portfolios 
maintained for income rather than 
price appreciation, while its generous 
yield around current levels commends 
it also as a businessman’s investment. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Lack of selling pressure on the recent extended rally and 


likelihood of increased personal and institutional demand 


for stocks after tax selling ends are encouraging factors 


Stock prices advanced virtually without inter- 
ruption for two weeks after establishment of the 
November 24 lows. At no time during this move 
was even a moderate degree of selling pressure evi- 
dent. Throughout most of the rally, buying was 
also leisurely, but volume expanded toward the end 
of the move when prices were making their best 
gains, and has since dried up on reactionary ten- 
dencies. This is an encouraging performance in 
view of the fact that the Dow-Jones industrial and 
rail averages had been flirting with the 256 and 78 
levels for almost a month before the rally started, 
and had been unable to move much above these 
bases during this time. 


Technical indications such as this have little 
value except from a near term standpoint—which 
should be a matter of relative indifference to in- 
vestors—but another bullish factor of somewhat 
greater significance should begin to make the in- 
fluence felt shortly. This is the reinvestment 
demand from both individuals and _ institutions 
which is likely to appear after tax selling has been 
completed by the former. Pension funds character- 
istically make a large portion of their commitments 
in the early part of any calendar year, and the cur- 
rent favorable market trend may impel individuals 
to reinvest liquid funds without waiting for a 
further reaction. 


Washington observers are now predicting that 
a steel strike will be averted by permitting the union 
to obtain a wage increase nearly double the amount 
allowable under the present wage stabilization for- 
mula. While an informed guess, this is still merely 
a guess. The soothsayers hesitate to express any 
opinion on the possibility that the OPS will permit 
steel producers to pass on the higher wage costs. 
It is anticipated by some that this agency will pro- 
duce a statistical report “proving” that the industry 
can absorb these costs, along the lines of the 1945 
Commerce Department study “proving” that auto- 
mobile producers could raise wages by 25 per cent 
without raising prices, and the Nathan Reports of 
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1946 and 1949—all discredited by subsequent 


events. 


It goes without saying that such a cost-price 
squeeze would have to be temporary, if for no other 
reason than the fact that a large wage increase in 
steel would be followed shortly by another in coal— 
and coal is one of the steel industry’s principal raw 
materials. If the steel union is allowed to pierce 
the wage ceiling at all—as seems inevitable if a 
strike is to be avoided, considering the exigencies 
of inter-union politics and the fact that 1952 is 


_an election year—prices will rise throughout all in- 


dustry. This, in turn, will bring about more wage 
increases for workers operating under escalator 
contracts; the wage-price spiral, once renewed on a 
large scale, will not easily be brought to an end. 


With the Federal Government purchasing huge 
amounts of industrial products, higher prices will 
mean larger deficits than would otherwise be in- 
curred, and there seems little chance that the present 
Administration will make more than a half-hearted 
effort to finance these deficits by non-inflationary 
methods. This represents a dismal prospect for 
common stock investors as consumers, and even as 
investors they will not be able to protect themselves 
fully against a further increase in living costs, but 
equity commitments provide more protection than 
can be obtained otherwise. 


True, there are deflationary influences at work 
in the economy. Business inventories are still un- 
wieldy despite the correction achieved since last 
spring; retailers are beginning to express dissatis- 
faction with the pace of Christmas buying; retail 
sales in January will make a poor comparison with 
the inflated levels witnessed a year earlier; and 
Federal financial operations are likely to show a 
large cash surplus from now through March. But 
over the next six months or more it now appears 
that inflationary developments will have a decided 
edge over those tending in the opposite direction. 

Written December 13, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Movie Attendance Down 

The summertime improvement in motion picture 
attendance now appears to have been only a brief 
lull in the storm for the harassed movie-makers. 
Attendance has fallen sharply from mid-summer 
and is now running at only slightly above the 54 
million per week level of last year; the 1950 attend- 
ance figure, incidentally, was an exceedingly poor 
showing with patronage down about a third from 
the 80 million weekly figure for 1946. Higher taxes 
and living costs, plus the return of big-name per- 
formers to video after summer lay-offs, are given 
as reasons for the downtrend. 

“Big name” pictures such as Quo Vadis and 
David and Bathsheba, however, are running counter 
to the trend, but run-of-the-mill film fare is attract- 
ing few customers. Raising budgets to permit the 
turning out of more high quality productions is 
being considered by the studios, although this 
would be a reversal of the cost-cutting programs 
initiated by leading picture companies in the past 
few years. Until some new fillip to theater attend- 
ance becomes evident, near-term earnings prospects 
for the industry will continue unimpressive. 


Motor Vehicle Output 


Motor vehicle production this year will be off 
considerably more in respect to unit volume than 
dollarwise, although the totals in each category 
will be the second highest on record. Cars, trucks 
and buses produced will have a wholesale value of 
nearly $9.6 billion, off less than eight per cent from 
the record $10.4 billion of 1950. But the estimated 
6.8 million units for 1951 is down nearly 15 per 
cent from the 8.0 million built in 1950. While out- 
put of passenger automobiles held at high levels 
during the first six months, a last-half decline due 
to restrictions on materials is expected to result in 
total output of less than 5.4 million units vs. nearly 
6.7 million a year earlier. 

Truck output has been relatively better, topping 
last year’s total by 100,000 and reaching an esti- 
mated 1.4 million vehicles. The number of old cars 
scrapped, meanwhile, hit a new high of more than 
three million while the average age of passenger 
automobiles at the end of this year is estimated at 
7.3 years against 7.8 years a year ago, with 18 
million cars over ten years old still on the road. 


New Nitrogen Facilities 

Recent disclosure by NPA of plans to increase 
existing nitrogen capacity by 620,000 tons a year 
12 


emphasizes the essential war-or-peace nature of this 
element. A substantial part of the facilities now in 
operation were constructed for explosives produc- 
tion during the last war and have since been con- 
verted to peacetime output. As of last January 1, 
domestic nitrogen-producing capacity amounted to 
1.9 million tons a year but new facilities which will 
be installed over the next three years will boost 
the industry’s capacity to about 2.5 million tons by 
late 1954. 

About two-thirds of nitrogen production goes 
into fertilizer and the remainder is used in chemi- 
cals, explosives, plastics and other products. Use of 
nitrogen for plant food, which rose only eleven per 
cent from 1930 to 1940, jumped 150 per cent in the 
next decade to over a million tons in 1950. Cost of 
fertilizer nitrogen has been reduced by use of 
natural gas to make hydrogen for synthesis of am- 
monia—the basic nitrogen-containing chemical. 

In addition to fertilizer, the new capacity is re- 
quired for the expanding synthetic fiber industry, 
for pulpwood processing, and to meet military de- 
mands for TNT and nitro-cellulose. When the 


' projected expansion is completed, nitrogen-contain- 


ing ammonia will be the most important petro- 
chemical tonnage-wise. These developments indicate 
that considerable further growth is in store for the 
leading petrochemicals producers which operate 
nitrogen-producing plants. 


Record Steel Output 


Steel output for 1951 passed the 100 million ton 
mark on December 13, topping by more than three 
million tons the total 1950 production and indicat- 
ing a pouring for the year of approximately 110 
million tons. The achievement sets a new record, 
production of ingot steel and steel for castings never 
before having reached 100 million tons in any one 
year. U. S. furnaces are now making steel at the 
rate of 200 tons a minute, with current operations 
above 104 per cent of theoretical capacity. Thus far 
this year there have been 41 weeks in which opera- 
tions have exceeded 100 per cent of rated capacity, 
with five other weeks reporting more than 99 per 
cent. 


More Lumber 


A new record for Douglas fir production will be 
set this year with an aggregate 12-month total of 
more than 11 billion board feet compared with the 
previous high of slightly under 10.7 million in 
1950. During the first 11 months of this year, saw- 
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mills in the Pacific Northwest cut 10.4 billion board 
feet which was only 245 million less than the total 
for all 1950. Shipments aggregated 10.3 billion feet, 
315 million above the year-earlier figure. Unfilled 
orders however were considerably smaller at the 
end of November than at October 31. The general 
outlook is for a more plentiful lumber supply next 
year. 


Briefs On Selected Issues 


American Tel. & Tel. soon will start a 6-tube 
coaxial cable between Amarillo and Oklahoma City 
at a cost of over $5 million. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for November and the eleven 
months were 5.7 per cent and 6.8 per cent respec- 
tively above the same periods last year. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has received a $1.5 million 
annual increase in natural gas rates, offsetting the 
increased cost of out-of-state gas purchased. 

West Penn Electric will need $23 million in new 
capital in connection with its $50 million 1952 con- 
struction program. About half will be secured from 
sale of bonds and the other half from stock. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad has placed a 
$3.6 million order with Pullman for 22 sleeping 
cars. 


Other Corporate News 

Bell Aircraft stockholders vote January 23 on a 
2-for-1 stock split. 

Northrop Aircraft has been listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange; Midwest Oil has applied for 
listing. 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S.S. redeemed its 
preferred stock December 17. 

Schenley Industries’ subsidiary will help con- 
struct a streptomycin plant in Copenhagen for a 
Danish company. Schenley will receive royalties on 
the production and also an option to introduce the 
Danish company’s products in the U. S. 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal is operating ex- 
perimentally an 8,000 foot “hydro” pipeline for the 
transmission of coal. 

Magma Copper has started negotiations for a $75 
million RFC loan to develop its San Manuel Copper 
deposit in Arizona. 

United Engineering & Foundry stockholders vote 
April 22 on a 200 per cent stock dividend. 

Eastman Kodak’s sales were $385.2 million for 
the 36 weeks to September 9 vs. $295.3 million for 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

Food Machinery & Chemical’s 1951 sales of 
chemicals are expected to show a 51 per cent in- 
crease over 1950. 


New SEC Registrations 


Ferro Corporation: 91,859 shares of common 
stock. (Offered December 4 to warrant holders at 
$28 per share.) 

Indiana Gas & Water Company, Inc.: 66,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered December 4 to 
warrant holders at $21.25 per share.) 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company: 60,000 
shares of $4.80 convertible preferred stock. (Of- 
fered December 4 at $100 per share.) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Company: $25,000,- 
000 debenture 47%%s due 1971. (Offered December 
5 at 102.25%.) 

El Paso Natural Gas Company: 100,000 shares 
of 514% preferred stock of $100 par value. (Offered 


‘ December 5 at $102 per share.) 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation: 
40,000 shares of 5.25% preferred stock of $100 
par value. (Offered December 5 at $100 per share.) 

Diamond Alkali Company: 120,000 shares of 
4.40% convertible preferred stock. (Offered De- 
cember 6 at $100 per share.) 

Consolidated Engineering Corporation: 125,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered December 6 at 
$13.625 per share.) © 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

1985 9 3.22 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3ip0 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 4.25 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985. . 3.20 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969... 4.95 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—. -Earnings—, Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 ‘Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.73 c$2.20 36 
Dow Chemical *2.00 *2.40 al.90 al.31 112 
El Paso Natural Gas... 125 1.60 £f1.99 {3.30 35 
General Electric 3.80 2.85 3.91 c¢2.98 68 
General Foods 2.40 b2.75 bl.47 42 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 c6.92 213 
Pacific Lighting 300 300 “0l 53° &i 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 3.73 c4.55 50 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50  ¢3.45 c267 62 
United Biscuit 1.60 c3.27 2.74 31 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—12 months to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, cated +Indi- 
Paid Paid Annual Recent cated 
1950 1951 Rate Price Yield 
American Stores $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 36 5.6% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 9.00 9.00 9.00 158 5.7 
Borden Company 2.80 280 240 50 48 
Consolidated Edison ... 1.70 2.00 ‘ 32 6.3 
Household Finance .... 2.20 2.40 . 41 5.9 
2 5 rere 3.00 t . 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville... 3.52 y f oe Gl 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 3.00 , d 43 
May Dept. Stores 1.50 i . 32 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 2.00 i . 34 
Philadelphia Electric ... 1.35 d ; 29 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 2.00 i é 32 
Safeway Stores 2.40 f j 32 
Socony-Vacuum 1.35 ; i 35 
Southern Calif. Edison.. 2. ‘ : 34 
Sterling Drug 
Texas Company 
Underwood Corp. ...... 
Union Pacific R.R....... 
United Fruit 
Walgreen Company .... 


*Indicated annual cash rate, excluding extras, if any. tBased 
on indicated annual cash rate as shown. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends -—Earnings— Recent 

195 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores é $3.00 b$1.71 b$0.39 41 
Bethlehem Steel 10 4.00 c8.86 6.50 51 
Cluett, Peabody : 2.25 b2.52 b3.24 32 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 f1.15 £120 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.75 3.55 5.54 37 
Firestone Tire 2.50 3.50 b3.34 b5.85 61 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 c4.35 3.33 30 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 c¢3.38 c420 52 
General Motors 6.00 4.00 c7.91 4.15 
Glidden Company 2.10 2.25 22.15 g2.76 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.70 2.39 ¢2.87 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 ¢7.15 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.50 b2.10 b2.57 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 2.15 3.62 4.19 

3.45 3.00 c6.12 04.44 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 2.00 £3.31 £2.87° 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 months 
g—Nine months to July 31. to September 30. 
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President Truman was 
Sounds quite his usual self, the 
Of politician that he is, last 

month when he spoke be- 
fore the Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Club in Washington. In every 
respect his address was a campaign 
speech full of bitterness toward his 
political opponents and punctuated 
with phrases of conceited optimism as 
to what will happen to them in the 
forthcoming Presidential election. But 
he would not commit himself at this 
time for re-election to office. 

It’s a fifty-to-one shot, however, 
that Mr. Truman will be back on the 
hustings before long, for the consen- 
sus in the Democratic party is that it 
will not be able to win the election 
without him. 

Should Mr. Truman run for re- 
election, many persons will feel that 
he has broken the spirit of the re- 
cent Constitutional amendment limit- 
ing the number of terms an individ- 
ual may serve as President even 
though the law specifically exempts 
him from the binder. A maximum of 
two terms had been traditional among 
the nation’s chief executives through- 
out the nation’s history until the late 
President Roosevelt violated the un- 
written code and ran for a third and 
fourth term, which gave rise to the 
new law. 

In our opinion, all the talk that Mr. 
Truman will bow out of the picture 
and support General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower should he accept the 
Democratic nomirfation is all bun- 
combe. If this were to happen the 
public quite naturally would be led 
to believe that the General whole- 
heartedly endorses Mr. Truman’s 
policies, both foreign and domestic, 
and this is unthinkable. 

We believe that Mr. Truman will 
de fighting for himself and his party 
once again next year. This time, how- 
ever, from the way the battle lines are 
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being drawn, he is bound to have a 
more formidable opponent than he 
did in 1948 when New York’s Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey campaigned 


under a banner of “me-tooism.”’ The 
1952 Republican candidate can be ex- 
pected to fight the President blow- 
for-blow. 


Bankers A financial columnist re- 
Not cently bemoaned the fact 

that the nation’s leading 
Leaders 


bankers are so shy in the 
matter of criticizing Government pol- 
icies. Their shyness is brought to the 
fore more so in times such as the 
present when the Administration con- 
tinues to spend so much of the tax- 
payer’s money for non-essentials and 
lends a deaf ear to those who object. 
It is perfectly understandable why 
bankers should be so reluctant to 
make known their candid views on 
matters involving the Government. 
Their basic commodity is money, 
of course, and because of this they 
are a special target of the radicals in 
the country who are prone to use the 
slightest opportunity to further their 
own cause. Furthermore, generally 
speaking, bankers fear that should 
they honestly express an opinion too 
loudly on certain subjects they would 
be pounced upon immediately by the 
Government with the charge that they 
are attempting to undermine the very 


financial structure which is theirs to. 


protect. 

Bankers, therefore, are more or less 
gagged. Here and there, perhaps, 
we will find an outspoken individual 
who will have his say about the Gov- 
ernment’s fallacious economic poli- 
cies and spendthrift habits regardless 
of the consequences. 
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While we say that we all enjoy 
freedom of speech, this privilege is 
difficult to find in banking circles 
since the bankers are hamstringed by 
their close relationship with the Gov- 
ernment bond market. 


But IBA Aware of the failure of 
Would the banking community 
Step Out to provide leadership for 


the public, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association—in annual 
convention at Hollywood, Florida, re- 
cently—has indicated that it is about 
to remedy this deficiency by stepping 
forward as a constructive influence in 
the formulation of popular opinion on 
important issues of the day. 

Joseph T. Johnson, the new IBA 
president, summarized what may be 
expected from investment bankers in 
the future when he said in effect that 
instead of sitting on the sidelines, 
they would make known their view- 
points on economic and financial sub- 
jects—and would work to correct the 
false impression of many persons that 
they are the defenders of “special in- 
terests.”’ 

In this connection they can make 
an important contribution toward im- 
plementation of our free enterprise 
system. Investment bankers play a 
leading role in raising the billions of 
dollars that are needed time and again 
by industry to finance its future. And 
as industry prospers, so the nation 
progresses. 

The IBA can feel proud of its new 
role and the greater responsibility 
that it has shouldered, as well as feel 
particularly gratified at this time since 
the Government has had to drop the 
Association as a defendant in its anti- 
trust suit because it had no case. This 
outcome augurs well for the individual 
investment banking houses which are 
still on trial under the monopoly and 
conspiracy charge. It represented a 
significant moral victory for them. 
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Only STEEL can do so man 
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THIS PICTURE was taken through a foot of steel with the help of a periscope 
mounted in the 11-ton steel doors of one of the new “‘hot cells” for atomic 
research at Brookhaven’s hot lab. The vessel in the picture is filled with a 
solution containing uranium. The infra-red lamps grouped around the 
vessel are used to heat the solution. Brookhaven’s hot cells, built for ex- 
periments too hot to handle by ordinary laboratory methods, are lined with 
U°S'S Stainless Steel, and backed by concrete walls three feet thick. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WEST? 
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WW jobs so well 


YOU'D BE SURPRISED how many products of United EVER WONDER how they get those new cars ’way up there on those big 
States Steel are used in a modern dairy barn. Toname auto trailers? Here’s how... . by the use of steel loading skids. These steel 
just a few: Universal Atlas Cement for durable floors; skids must be strong enough to support the heaviest cars. And although 
National Pipe for water lines and cowstalls; Stainless 12 feet long, they must be light enough for one man to handle. That’s 
Steel for milking and milk-storage equipment, and why many of them are made of strong, weight-saving U-S‘S COR-TEN 
frequently, steel roofing and siding for the barn itself. steel, one of the famous high-strength steels made by U.S. Steel. 


THE SPRING’S THE THING that keeps many 

machines for home and office operating 

smoothly and efficiently. This type- ALL ASHORE! It takes plenty of steel to 
writer spring, for example, furnishes produce military equipment like these 
driving power for the entire machine, Marine Corps Amtracks. Today, prac- 
operates the draw-bar, controls the tically all units of the industry, includ- 
spacing, works the ribbon mechanism. ing United States Steel, are steadily 
U.S. Steel manufactures millions of expanding their steel-producing capac- 


American Quality Springs every year ity to help meet both defense and every- 
for jobs of every description. day needs. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


Every minute in the first quarter of this year, an average of 200 tons of steel was made in 
the U.S.A. . . . enough to build a diesel locomotive, two box cars, and 80 yards of track. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Mpa Belts Bie Mi 
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Higher Taxes 


Hit Food Packers 


Recent earnings reports reflect heavier levies and higher 


costs. 


Ceilings on retail selling prices and free 


market for farm products create problem for industry 


Ms canners of food products en- 
joyed their best sales and earn- 
ings year in fiscal 1951 because of 
consumer scare buying during the 
summer and early fall, and in the 
early months of this year. The pack- 
ers of canned goods were called upon 
in those periods to ship large quanti- 
ties of items which normally would 
not have moved out of warehouses 
until well into the spring. 

If sales of the leading packers fail 
during the current year to reach the 
1950-51 level, it will be because of 
this unusual timing of demand. Fis- 
cal six-months’ sales of California 
Packing, the largest packer of fruits 
and vegetables, were off 1 per cent, 
while Libby, McNeill & Libby’s dol- 
lar volume declined nearly 27 per 
cent. The comparative period in each 
case extended through August, and 
it was during July and August of 
last year that the scare buying really 
got under way. 


Sales Influence 


Over the longer term, however, dol- 
lar sales of food processors maintain 
a fairly close relationship to the coun- 
itry’s disposable income, although since 
the end of the war expenditures for 
food products have out-paced the rise 
in public purchasing power. The 


principal reason for this showing is 
the greater improvement in average 
pay for ordinarily low income groups 
who consequently have increased their 
purchases of better quality foods. 
The common factor affecting all of 
the food processors this year, how- 


ever, is higher taxes. These have low- 
ered interim results and doubtless will 
reduce earnings for the full year be- 
low 1950 or fiscal 1951 levels. Nine 
months’ earnings of General Foods 
were down substantially despite a 
four per cent sales gain. Standard 
Brands and Beech-Nut Packing were 
in somewhat the same position. None 


of the canning companies report in- 
terim earnings (because results fluc- 
tuate very widely from season to sea- 
son) but the Hunt Foods manage- 
ment has stated that while sales 
would approximate the 1950 volume, 
profits would be considerably small- 
er, largely because of heavier. taxes, 
although earnings for 1951 should be 
“quite satisfactory.” 

The attempt is made to adjust ceil- 
ing prices to take care of higher op- 
erating costs but there is no ceiling 
to hold down the cost of farm goods. 
If consumer price resistance is evi- 
denced by the shopping housewife, it 
is the retailer who is squeezed and 
the grocery chains therefore put pres- 
sure on the manufacturer. 


Dividend Rates 


In view of the fact that limitations 
on operating margins have been eased 
it is the tax situation which is re- 
sponsible for lower net results this 
year. But since dividend payments 
have been conservative the expecta- 
tion is that present rates will be main- 
tained. Over-all demand should con- 
tinue strong meanwhile owing to full 
employment and high consumer in- 
comes. 

The better grade issues in the food 
group are generally to be found 
among processing companies rather 
than the canners, and include General 
Foods, Beech-Nut, Heinz and Stan- 
dard Brands, about in that order. 
Among the canning companies, Cali- 
fornia Packing is the leader but be- 
cause crop results are largely unpre- 
dictable and frequently vary widely 
in quantity and quality, earnings are 
subject to greater fluctuations than 
those of the diversified food prod- 
ucts companies. 


The Canning and Packaged Food Companies. 


Sales , 





Years 
Ended: 


Dec. 31 
June 30 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 30 
Nov. 30 
Mar. i 
Dec. 31 
May 31 


Company 
Beech-Nut Packing... 
Best Foods 
California Packing.... 
‘General Foods 
| ee ae 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Standard Brands 
Stokely-Van Camp ... 


1949 
$69.1 
90.2 
169.2 
c474.6 
174.9 
42.8 
153.6 
263.0 
95.0 


(Millions) 
1950 1951 
$68.9 a$55.1 
78.1 89.2 
174.7. 222.9 
e124.1 589.2 
170.5 189.1 
59.55 N.R. 
145.3 196.4 
301.4 a256.2 
95.5 114.9 


—— Annual ——_——>", 


1949 1950 1951 
$2.84 $3.17 
3.14 4.56 
492 3.58 
04.77. e1.45 
3.61 2.38 
D4.13 9.45 
1.05 0.91 
2.34 2.96 
2.34 1.58 


$3.20 
8.32 
4.58 
4.19 
N.R. 
1.61 


4.02 


Earned Per Share————————, 


Recent 
Price Yield 


$1.60 32 5.0% 
3.00 33 9.1 
£2.87% 28 10.3 
2.40 42 5.1 
h1.12 33 3.4 
(s) 19 
0.80 9 
1.70 22 
s1.00 16 


c—— Interim——,, *Div- 


1950 1951 dends 
a$2.27 a$2.13 
b1.01 b0.66 
N.R. N.R. 
g2.75 gIl.47 
N.R. N.R. 
N.R. N.R. 
N.R. N.R. 
a2.49 a1.81 
N.R. N.R. 


8.9 
77 
6.3 


* Declared or paid for 1951. a—Nine months. b—Three months. c—Year ended December 31. e—Three months ended March 31; changed fiscal year. 


f—Paid 100% stock dividend; all items adjusted. +g—Six months. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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h—Paid 20% stock dividend; all items adjusted. s—Paid 5% stock. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





More talk than work forecast for Congress—OPS "program" 
quite unlike that of the old OPA—FTC does an about-face 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—lIt’s taken 
for granted that 1952 won’t be a year 
of great legislative issues, that for 
Congress it will be a session of more 
talk than work. First, it’s a campaign 
year, subject to campaign interrup- 
tions, when it’s better to be noisily 
vague than quietly to take sides on 
bills. Second, there’s no way to stop 
the investigations, which are expected 
to take the most attention. 

The probe into the Revenue 
Bureau, particularly, is bound to get 
deeper before it’s at last called off. 
Tips still pour in. There are more 
names that must be put into the rec- 
ord. When an investigation yields 
so much as this one, it’s almost bound 
to arouse competition ; other commit- 
tees explore the fringes. As in the 
case of the RFC probes, various Con- 
gressmen are involved. 

It’s generally forecast that the Ad- 
ministration soon will join in the hunt 
—as it’s bound to do. The Adminis- 
tration’s technique, necessarily, will 
be quieter than that of Congress, but 
still will probably take a great deal 
of Washington’s attention. Even if it’s 
the FBI that will do the job, the news 
will leak. 


Some years ago, aiter Assistant 
Attorney General Clark moved into 
the Attorney General’s post, Justice 
lawyers complained loudly. People 
they didn’t respect wefe put into key 
posts. Even the publicity division got 
pretty poor—and has remained so. In 
what was called an “efficiency study,” 
the FBI tabulated how many cases 
the attorneys handled annually, how 
many briefs they wrote, etc., which 
didn’t help matters. Justice Clark has 
now been invited to, testify before 
Congress. 


Maybe it’s because the times 
are different but whatever the reason, 
OPS is startlingly unlike the old 
OPA. OPA used to be criticized by 
Congressmen for stepping on business 
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toes. The present OPS, in contrast, 
is asked why its operations are so 
irrelevant to the markets. Recently, 
prices have been edging up. Price 
control makes little difference since 
ceilings are mostly above market. 

OPS explains that it has a “pro- 
gram’ for getting the ceilings into 
line. It hadn’t done so to date, it 
adds, because manufacturers and deal- 
ers were loaded with inventory. Now 
that many have successfully unloaded, 
ceilings will be slowly adjusted. 
Sometimes, this will involve a roll- 
back, it’s said. As a matter of fact, 
there have been such threats or prom- 
ises before, but few actions. 

The agency’s statement to a joint 
Congressional committee was almost 
simultaneous with the issuance of 
regulations allowing companies, as the 
law requires, to take overhead into 
their ceilings. It’s hard to see how 
even OPS will be able simultaneously 
to raise and reduce its ceilings. 


Rumors are heard that there will 
be another push next year to apply 
withdrawal imposts to dividends. The 
argument for it is that loss of divi- 
dends presents the greatest loss of 
taxable income, second to farm in- 
come. 


There’s been an about-face in 
one policy of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and other reversals may fol- 
low. It involves the services ex- 
changed between manufacturers and 
their outlets—joint advertising, poster 
displays, etc. The Robinson-Patman 
Act requires that a manufacturer 
must offer such services on equivalent 
terms to everybody. 

Until recently, this was interpreted 
to mean that each dealer—the depart- 
ment store and the small neighbor- 
hood shop—had to get the same serv- 
ice, whatever it might be. Elizabeth 
Arden was successfully sued for 
not financing its cosmetics demon- 
strators everywhere. The hitch, ac- 


cording to large stores and to manu- 
facturers, was that some outlets 
could not use what was offered. 

In a code for cosmetic makers, the 
Commission just changed the rules. 
Now dealers may be presented with 
a series of alternatives: if, eg., a 
demonstrator is impractical, how 
about some inventory protection ? 
Although this is written only into a 
code for one industry, it will apply 
universally. 


The military budget and expen- 
diture are expected to get farther and 
farther off schedule. Progressively, 
more and more of the expenditure 
will be on old contracts and ap- 
propriations carried forward. Even 
though the program is late, the expen- 
diture will slowly go up, regardless of 
what’s done with appropriations. 


Those who are worried about 
the Patman investigation might no- 
tice that the idea of stepping up the 
inflation isn’t especially popular, even 
though preserving the present one 
might be. While the Administration 
has the power to control prices and 
wages and evidently must have it, 
Congress is hardly likely to make it 
substantially easier to inflate credit. 

The Patman inflation ideas were 
popular in an utterly different era. In 
the ’thirties, the great question was: 
How can we make an inflation take ? 
People were objecting to the New 
Deal deficits because they inflated so 
little. In those days, the projected in- 
vestigation would have been impor- 
tant, indeed. —Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 


44 Wall Street New York 
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SCHEN LEY 


RESERVE 


Here’s one of America’s 
most popular whiskies, 
richer, milder, far more 
pleasing to the taste 


Blended Whisky 
86 8 proof. The 
4 straight whiskies 
in this product are 
1 8 years or more 
old. 35% straight 
whisky. 65% grain 
neutral spirits. 


SCHENLEY 


Straight Bourbon 
or Rye Whiskey, 
100 proof. 8 years 
old, Bottled in 
Bond. Twice as old 
as most Bottled-in- 
Bonds. 


SCHENLEY 


THE HOUSE OF RARE WHISKIES 


Schenley Reserve, Blended Whiskey 86 
proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley 
Distributors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


New-Business Brevities 








Food... 

Japanese teas ordered in 
York from Jones Shokai (which 
means “business enterprise” in Ja- 
panese) will be shipped directly to 
consumers from the Orient—the teas 
(a traditional green tea called Sencha 
and a new toasted product trade- 
named Hojicha) come packed in 
colorful Japanese lacquered  can- 
nisters which are enclosed in wicker 
woven containers and over-wrapped 
in native newspapers. . . . For per- 
sons who can’t keep away from the 
jelly jar but nevertheless should since 
regular jelly has around 75 calories 
per ounce, Louis Sherry Preserves, 
Inc., has the answer—it’s a new 
dietetic grape spread made without 
sugar and which has only 5.6 calories 
to the ounce. .. . The Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau plans a one-shot cam- 
paign on December 28, to be pub- 
lished in 153 daily newspapers in 
nearly as many cities across the 
country, to help reduce holiday traf- 
fic accidents and plug the product it 
represents — the theme: “On New 
Year’s Eve, when it’s time for ‘one 
for the road,’ be sure it’s coffee!” ... 
It’s a dog’s world! A chlorophyll 
product called Chlorofolen has been 
added to three Quaker Oats Com- 
pany dog foods (Ken-L-Ration, Ken- 
L-Meal and Ken-L-Biskit) to elimi- 
nate bad breath and body odor among 
canines — described as _ tasteless, 
flavorless and odorless, the ingredient 
has been added to these dog foods 
without extra cost to the consumer. 


New 


Glass . . 

A green-tinted glass that passes 
more light but less heat has been 
developed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company and is expected to be used 
in the windshields of several leading- 
make 1952 automobiles as well as 
used extensively in public building 
construction next year—known as 
Solex, the material may be bent, 
laminated or tempered and costs 
about 40 per cent more than ordinary 
plate glass... . Regular window glass 
can be treated to react just like shat- 


terproof glass (which doesn’t give off 
flying splinters when it’s hit so that 
it breaks) simply by coating it with 
Shatterbond, a non-yellowing color- 
less plastic liquid—made by Shatter- 
bond Glass Protection, Inc., a gallon 
will cover 500 square feet of glass. 
. A substitute for glass, Alsynite 
Plasta-Glass is a plastic laminate with 
shatterproof qualities—recommended 
for many building purposes, the ma- 
terial is exceptionally strong although 
light in weight, and is fire-resistant; 
it is manufactured by Alsynite Com- 
pany of America. .. . It isn’t unusual 
for a company like New Jersey Zinc’s 
Franklin-Sterling operation to fur- 
nish its employes with prescription 
ground goggles—but it is quite un- 
expected to find that the strength of 
the lens furnished is demonstrated 
by driving a nail into a piece of wood, 
using the goggles as a hammer. 


Photography . . . 

Eleven years ago General Aniline 
& Film Corporation’s Ansco Division 
started a monthly review, Ansco 
Abstracts, intended solely for the 
company’s research department so 
that it might have the most up-to-date 
data on technical photographic de- 
velopments and literature—so popu- 
lar has this mimeographed bulletin 
become even outside the firm itself 
that it’s now offered on a subscrip- 
tion basis to anyone who is interested 
in the various aspects of photography 
(physics, chenfistry, graphic arts, and 
so forth). . . . Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corporation, through a new 
Brown-Forman Industries division, 
is now invading the photographic 
field as part of its diversification plans 
—its first two items for camera fans 
includes BFI No. 20, a print flat- 
tener, and BFI No. 30, a hypo 
neutralizer, . . . The Perma - Stat 
process introduced by Trans - Gel 
Products, Inc., makes it possible to 
reproduce pictures and drawings on 
any non-porous surface — described 
as economical, the process provides 
a finish that is impervious to hot or 
cold water. . . . A plastic coating 
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GREAT 





THAN 950,000 CUSTOMERS 


MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 





AMERICAN NATURAL Gas COMPANY 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY ® MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


AN INTEGRATED NATURAL GAS SYSTEM TRANSMITTING NATURAL 
GAS FROM THE SOUTHWEST TO MICHIGAN AND _ WISCONSIN 
AND OWNING GAS DISTRIBUTION COMPANIES SERVING MORE 
IN THOSE STATES—INCLUDING THE 
INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE. 











material designed to protect picture- 
in-a-minute prints from fingerprints 
and other damage will soon be in- 
cluded in Polaroid Film packages— 
this according to the manirfacturer, 
Polaroid Corporation. 


Random Notes... 
A Market Research Division has 
been organized by the National Asso- 


| ciation of Tobacco Distributors to 
provide accurate tested market data 
| without cost to members and at a 


service fee to non-members—the Div- 
‘sion, according to Joseph Kolodny, 
managing director of NATD, will 
study markets, products, policies and 
sales methods from a “pivotal and 
hitherto untapped source, the whole- 
sale distributor.” . . . The famous 
replica of St. Peter’s and the Basilica 
which was blessed by Pope Pius XII 
last year has been acquired by the 
Exhibit Division of Distinguished 
Films, Inc., and is available for exhi- 


| bition throughout the United States 


and Canada—carved by a father and 
son in 1/100 scale, it consists of over 
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200 thousand pieces and took more 
than five years to be completed... . 
The New York Central, one of 
Santa Claus’ right-hand men, expects 
to carry 8.5 million bags of holiday 
mail and parcel-post this season to 
set a new record — this would be 
about 12 per cent of the six billion 
letters and packages that the Post 
Office Department estimates will be 
carried by the nation’s railroads. . . 
Frigidinner, Inc., is packaging the 
airline-style tray meal of pre-cooked 
frozen food offered passengers on 
some Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
runs in an attempt to lower rail 
diner service deficits—each serving 
comes in an aluminum platter sealed 
under foil, and is quick-heated to 
order in a special electric oven. 


—Howard L. Sherman | 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
postcard—or a stamped envelope. Also 
refer to the date of the issue in which you 
are interested, 


CONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
SINCE 1920 



























MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Boara o Directors o. Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.124% per share 
upon the share: of preferred stock of Bates 
Manufacturing Company, payable January 
1, 1952, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 14, 1951. A 
quarterly dividend of 20¢ per share has also 

n declared upon the shares of commor 
stock of Bates Manufacturing Company, 
payable December 28, 1951, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 14, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

FRrep C. ScriBNER, JR., Secretary 
December 6, 1951, 
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McKesson & Robbins— 


Income Situation 


A return of around six per cent is afforded by this 


sound dividend-payer. Earnings are running below the 


year-ago level, but present dividend should continue 


here are some 300 drug whole- 

salers throughout the nation, but 
McKesson & Robbins is by far the 
largest among these and is the only 
one doing business on a national scale. 
In 36 states and Hawaii, a total of 
85 wholesale divisions are operated ; 
43 of these handle drugs and related 
products, 30 handle both drugs and 
' alcoholic beverages, and 12 distribute 
alcoholic beverages only. It is esti- 
mated that about two-thirds of the 
company’s sales and a somewhat 
greater proportion of over-all profits 
are normally furnished by drug prod- 
ucts—including ethical specialties, 
proprietaries, toiletries, and various 
items such as combs, hot-water bags, 
bottles, watches, etc. The contribu- 
tions of the drug and liquor divisions 
to sales and profits, of course, vary 
from year to year. 


Liquor Division 


The second major division of the 
business is the wholesale distribution 
of wines and liquors, which provides 
the remaining third of total sales. 
Sales are made to liquor stores, bars 
and grills, and hotels, with the com- 





McKesson & Robbins 


*Net *Earned 
Sales Per TDivi- 
(Millions) Share dends 
a$84.5 a$1.00 $0.23 
205.2 2.89 0.91 
242.5 


1.05 
279.2 1.23 
306.6 1.25 38%—21% 
338.0 191 51%—36% 
342.3 2.18 40 —27% 
352.7 2.18 32%4—26% 
356.6 : 2.41 37%—27% 
367.6 4.14 2.41 38%—30% 
433.1 4.63 bs2.36 b45 —37% 


Three months ended September 30: 


1950.. $105.4 $0.84 
1951.. 101.4 0.63 


Year 

1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 


{Price Range 
137%— 8% 
144— 8% 
23%—13% 
26%—195% 


AARANNN 
hHOWN HY 
WUD WO BOON 


_* Years ended June 30. {Calendar years. a— 
Six months ended June 30. b—Through De- 
cember 12. s—Plus stock. Note—Figures are 
adjusted for 10% stock divided paid in July, 1951. 





pany acting as distributor for well- 
known liquor brands. In some areas 
the company sells several of its own 
brands of liquor. McKesson is also 
the exclusive importer of Martin’s 
VVO and Highland Queen Scotch 
whiskies, as well as Ronrico rum. 
Besides these activities, the com- 
pany has a few additional strings to 





t Saver 


Be one of our savers and receive 
your liberal semi-annual dividend 
January Ist and July Ist each 
year. Current rate is 3%. 
term investments invited. Member 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


Save by mail—convenient envelopes 


Trnsted by savers for ouer a quarter century 


BEST PAID 
CITIZEN 


Long 


to help you save. 





its bow. It manufactures some well- 
known advertised drug products, in- 
cluding Calox tooth powder, Y odora 
deodorant, Albolene cleansing cream, 
Bexel vitamins and Tartan sun tan 
lotion—the latter now understood to 
be the number one seller in its field. 
Drug manufacturing is not believed 
to account for a sizable portion of the 
company’s business, but these opera- 
tions do provide valuable information 
relating to the type of products whole- 
saled in large quantities by the com- 
pany. 

Another activity, of lesser impor- 
tance, consists of dealing in industrial 
chemicals. McKesson buys various 
chemicals in bulk from leading pro- 
ducers and sells these specialties in 
smaller lots. Export business of the 
company is relatively small, in rela- 
tion to total sales. 

The average retail druggist may 
buy from several thousand drug and 
cosmetic firms in the course of a year, 
so that it would be highly impractical 
for the druggist to attempt to deal 
with each concern individually. This 
is where McKesson & Robbins fulfills 
an essential need, serving about 30,- 
000 retail drug stores throughout the 
nation. 


Drug Operations 


As the country’s largest distributor 
of druggists’ supplies, McKesson is 
also the number one buyer and seller 
of such merchandise. And as the use 
of antibiotics, antihistamines, corti- 
sone and other new medicinal prod- 
ucts manufactured by the company’s 
suppliers continues to grow, McKes- 
son’s sales should follow a similar pat- 
tern. It is also worth noting that 
ethical drugs have greater potentiali- 
ties for growth than many proprietary 
items, sales of which have shown lim- 
ited growth on an industry-wide basis 
in recent years. 

The liquor business is, of course, 
more volatile than drug operations. 
The decline in profits in the June 30, 
1950, fiscal period, for example, was 
primarily due to liquor operations. 
However, in the June 30, 1951, fiscal 
year, the liquor division showed a 
large percentage gain in volume and 
profits over the preceding year. But 
a 3.8 per cent sales decline in the Sep- 
tember, 1951, quarter—first in the 
current fiscal year—once again can be 
attributed to the liquor division, since 
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drug sales continued their upward ° 
n- trend. However, this period is not 
ve only a poor one seasonally but the lat- 
ma, est quarter is matched with the year- HOW YOU PROFIT WHEN YOU 
=m earlier period in which the post- 
to Korea buying spree took place. Thus, 
id. some improvement in operating re- r 
ed sults should be possible in the current 
he quarter when holiday buying is a fac- Ve r LS e 
‘a- tor. Inventories of both drugs and 
on liquors are not considered out of line 
le- with current sales volume. In keeping 
m- with McKesson’s conservative ac- 
counting policies, ample reserves have O Ur nN iA} Ua Epo Lr 
soi been set up against both inventories 
ial and receivables. 
- Last June, the regular quarterly 
= dividend rate was raised from 60 to @ You gain wider recognition of your company’s 
rm 62/4 cents and in the following month financial stability, its managerial skill, 
* . 2 ee ee eee ae its service to the community and the nation 
la- paid ; in succeeding quarters the 6214 y ‘ 
2 or rT nas heen insieteaned on the @ You make new friends for your company, 
"7 increased capitalization. The stock care ? 
nd distribution, it is believed, did not es- keep old ones, inspire good will and confidence. 
”> tablish any pattern for the future, but 
we the present cash rate should be con- As one of the first agencies to be concerned 
v tinued. Selling at 8.9 times latest with Annual Report advertising, we have helped 
“" fiscal year earnings to yield 6.1 per to develop it into a powerful public relations 
7 cent, the shares (at 41) have appeal instrument. You will find our experience . . . our 
“al for income-minded investors. copy, art and typographical facilities . . . well 
suited to building your Annual Report advertise- 
ee ° ment in a way that will accurately, attractively 
Dividend Meetings reflect your company’s record of accomplish- 
tor he following dividend meetings ments during the last fiscal period. Why not 
is are scheduled for dates indicated. arrange for a discussion with one of our officers? 
ler Meetings are frequently moved up a 
ise day or more, or may be postponed. 
rti- December 27: American Home Prod- AF-GL 
od- ucts; Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton; Bower 
y's Pp Bearing; Cheney ne ; Jersey 
entral Power & Light; Lee Rubber & 
€s- Tire; McLellan Stores; Northwest En- ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, INC, 
at- gineering; Scranton Electric. 
hat December 28: Central Hudson Gas & Advertising 
ali- Electric; Delaware Power & Light; 
ary Holyoke Water Power; Kennedy’s Inc. 131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
wa wee $8: Union Ol of Cal Philadelphia « Boston « Washington « Chicago « San Francisco 
January 2: Atlas Powder; Collins Co.; 
; Columbia Pictures; Concord (N. H.) 
‘Se, Electric; Horn & Hardart; Houston 
ns. Lighting & Power; Ingersoll-Rand; 
30 Jantzen Knitting Mills, Monongahela ‘ d 
’ Power ; Nathan Strauss-Duparquet ; Out- % Fi 6 
vas a Co.; Raymond a ie ge eatrice 00 $ 0, 
ns. and Light & Power; Springfie as 
all Light; A. Stern Co; U. S. Spring & DIVIDEND NOTICE 
bs Bumper. 
January 3: Chrysler Corp.; Grand Xs ' 
and Union; Pacific Lighting; Revere Cop- The directors have declared a a share on the $12.50 par value 
But per & Brass; West Point Mfg. regular quarterly dividend of Common Capital Stock both 
ep- : ‘ 50¢ per share on the $12.50 par payable January 2, 1952 to 
January 4: Birtman Electric; Booth value Common Capital Stock, shareholders of record Decem- 
the & Ag re sk a age ae and a special dividend of 25¢ ber 14, 1951. 
1 be ew York State Electric as; Purity ‘ 
el ares Sharp & Dohme; Wilson & December 1, 1951 G. H. Haskell, President 
oO. 
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Business Background 





Tomes have been written on the art of selling, but none 


equals learning by experience—A butcher's formula works 





ONDITION—Not 

newspapers featured a_ story 
about a middle-aged manufacturer 
who chased a young thief down eleven 
flights of stairs, and through two 
blocks of mid-town New York traffic 
into a subway station where he gave 
the finger-pointed “thataway”’ sign to 
police who later captured the youth in 
a dramatic cops-and-robber under- 
ground hunt. The agile manufacturer, 
Rosert L. Marx, it turned out, is a 
salesman of unusual ability and orig- 
inal ideas as well as good physical 
condition. But before going into his 
ideas, a pause may be justified to con- 
sider the merchandising gem of an 
eminently successful Chicago butcher, 
also a salesman. 


Sell or Else—The Chicagoan is 
Joun Hotmgs, president of Swift & 
Company. Holmes knows a lot about 
selling, some gleaned from reading 
one or two of literally hundreds of 
books on the subject, but most from 
man-to-man selling experience. It is 
from his knowledge of human nature 


By Frank H. McConnell 


long ago, © 





R. L. Marx 


~ R. R. Young 


that Holmes has shaped his five-word 
sales spur to keep his merchandising 
people on their toes and moving the 
meat products out—“Sell it or smell 
at.” 


Ivory Market—The “Sell it or 
smell it” slogan would not do of 
course in all plants, including the 
small factory of Mr. Marx who’makes 
and sells quality pipes, no two alike. 
Marx believes that any genuine pipe 
smoker, once he lights a Marxman 
pipe will “Smell it and buy it.” His 
top line, the 400, lists among its reg- 

















MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


CHvestons MUTUAL 
Chorestors STOCK FUND 
>ovcstors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


6 Oe. SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
* 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


Povestons DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 

















istered users the highly regarded BING 
Crossy. You’ve probably seen Bing 
puffing his 400 between songs. Does 
Marx attribute his own sound wind 
and good condition to pipe-smoking ? 
Not at all. Which in itself is some- 
what- unusual for a man in the busi- 
ness of tobacco. Marx believes athlet- 
ics had much to do with keeping fit. 
At one time, he was scouted by the 
major leagues and received a bid to 
join his home-town Cincinnati Reds. 
His mother turned it down for him; 
Marx then was in his ’teens. 


Selling—Before turning to his 
vocation of selling, Marx also became 
a crack athlete in other fields: wres- 
tling, welterweight amateur boxing 
champion, volley ball and water polo. 
Under 21, he depended upon a reced- 
ing hair line to help secure a job as 
sales manager of National Woolen 
Mills, in Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
Later he became sales manager of 
a pipe manufacturing company, and 
then into business for himself in 1934. 
As a salesman he had learned an 1m- 
portant fact: the dyed-in-the-wool 
pipe smoker wants the’ best he can 
afford, price is secondary. 


Proof—To put his idea to the 
test, Marx offers a line of pipes carved 
by outstanding artists. His instruc- 
tion to the artists is brief: “Carve it 
your own way.” As a result, each 
pipe is individualistic and brings a 
high price. The best to date: $7,500 
for one on which Sculptor Jo David- 
son carved a self portrait on the bowl. 


“Live One”—A fair-sized gallery 
of spectators turned out for the U. S. 
District Court monopoly trial earlier 
this month on the big day when the 
first “live one” walked up to the bar 
of justice. He was Ropert R. YOUNG, 
chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, fresh from an arduous In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing. Mr. Young, who had nothing to 
add to his November statement deny- 
ing that he plans to take over active 
control of the New York Central 
System, was the first living witness 
to be put on the stand by the prosecu- 
tion in the year-long Government 
monopoly suit against seventeen in- 
vestment banking houses. Until now, 
letters written a decade or more ago 
had been offered. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CPushid Hosiie 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1952, 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




































Manufacturers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 


DIVIDEND No. 38 


The Boa-d of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on December 31, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi 
ness on December 20, 1951 


JEROME A EATON, Treasurer 
December 11, 1951 
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BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


205th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
year-end dividend for the year 1951 of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable December 21, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 14, 
1951. Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, December 7, 1951. 
SAR eh YETTA SPE EN 

















MIAMI COPPER CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

December 6, 1951 
An extra dividend of seventy-five 
(75¢) cents per share has been declared, 
payable December 27, .1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 17, 1951. The transfer 

books of the Company will not close. 
E. H. WESTLAKE, President. 
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1952 Annual Review and 
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Highlight — Dramatic peak of 
Young’s testimony, in which he ap- 
peared to be bursting with eagerness 
to testify on the Government’s charge 
that the House of Morgan endeavored 
to discourage competition in Chesa- 
peake & Ohio financing, came dur- 
ing a brief dialogue with Judge 
Harotp R. Meprna. “Do you want 
me to tell my story?” asked the wit- 
ness. “I'll hear your story,” His 
Honor rejoined, “and I’ll hear it the 
way I want to hear it.”’ 


Facts—The Court repeatedly ad- 
monished Mr. Young to confine his 
answers to the questions. At one 
point, the rebel railroad man started 
to add some unasked facts, but 
stopped short. “I’m beginning to 
learn,” he said in a neat aside to the 
Judge. His Honor, a patient man, 
who uses the oratorical whip on plain- 
tiff and defendant alike, held fast to 
his determination to confine the trial 
to basic issues. He explained that he 
doesn’t want to go all over the lot. 
“Everybody here knows a lot more 
about this business than I do,” said 
the Court, “and I get suspicious when 
I notice them dragging in things that 
don’t seem to belong in the case.” 


No Weather Vane—The emi- 
nent jurist is engagingly frank. His 
remarks may seem caustic at times, 
but are without rancor. It would be 
easy to indulge your fancy, on the 
basis of his over-the-bench comments, 
that he was shaping a definite con- 
clusion. But don’t be fooled; the 
Judge is not tipping the direction of 
the judicial thinking. For forecasters. 
he offers no weather vane. 


Story in Numbers—The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York with 
its head office at 55 Wall Street has 
just opened another new branch, its 
55th. The latest unit is in Havana 
where City’s oldest unit in the Cuban 
metropolis has been providing a bank- 
ing service to the sugar-producing 
and tourist-inviting island for a quar- 
ter-century or more. To JAMEs J. 
McNamEz, who as City’s advertising 
director pioneered in the relatively 
new field of commercial bank adver- 
tising, the addition of another office 
to the City chain may suggest the 
natural slogan of: “55 Wall and 
55 branches.” 








INTERNATIONAL 


SHOE 
Gi) COMPANY 


St. Louis 


T6Br° 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on January 30, 
1952 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 
5, 1952, was declared by the 
Board of Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


December 4, 1951 




















of North America 
Pha il, y , hii 


DIVIDEND NO. 283 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular dividend of 
Fifty Cents ($0.50) per share 
and an extra dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share, in all 
$1.00 per share, on the $5. Par 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable January 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at 3 P.M., 
E.S.T., December 31, 1951. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


J. K. EISENBREY 
Treasurer 





December 11, 1951 





Insurance Company | 
































Notice of Dividend No. 65 


The Board of Directors of KNOTT 
HOTELS CORPORATION has this 
day declared a dividend of 32%¢ 
per share payable on Dec. 21, 
1951 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Dec. 
13, 1951. : 

Willard E. Dodd 


Treasurer 


New York, N. Y.: Dec. 6, 1951 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of 
wirecters held today a final divi- 
dend of seventy-five cents per 
share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1951, payable in Canadian 
funds on February 29, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on 
December 28, 1951. 


Of this dividend twenty-five 
cents is attributable to railway 
earnings and fifty cents to income 
from other sources. 


By Order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, December 10, 1951. 
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Dividend Changes 


Amerada Petroleum: Year-end of $1 
payable December 21 to stock of record 
December 17. 

American Hard Rubber: Special of 75 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable December 29 to stockholders of 
record December 18. 

American Republics: 4334 cents pay- 
able January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 17. Company paid 37% cents in 
previous quarters. 

American Viscose: Year-end of 50 
cents payable December 28 to stock- 
holders of record December 17. 

Barber Oil: 8734 cents, payable Janu- 
ary 2 to stock of record December 17. 
Company paid 75 cents in two previous 
quarters. 

Brown-Forman Distillers: 20 cents on 
new common, payable January 1 to stock 
of record December 21. Equivalent to 30 
cents on old stock, which received 20 
cents in each quarter. 

Canadian Pacific Railway: 75 cents 
payable February 29 to stock of record 
December 28. Final dividend for 1950 
amounted to $1. 

Chicago & North Western Railway: 
Deferred action on the dividend on the 
company’s preferred stock. 

Cincinnati Gas: 50 cents and a 5 per 
cent stock dividend both payable Febru- 
ary 15 to stock of record January 15. 
New shares will not be entitled to the 
February 15 cash dividend. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet: 5 per cent 
stock payable January 8 to stockholders 
of record December 17. Year ago com- 
pany paid $1 extra and 5 per cent in 
stock, 

Cone Mills: 40 cents payable Decem- 
ber 28 to stock of record December 19. 
Brings payments for the year to $2 
against $2.60 in 1950. 

Consolidated Retail Stores: 20 cents 
payable January 2 to stock of record 
December 17. Previously company de- 
‘clared quarterly dividends of 30 cents. 

Continental Insurance: Year-end of 50 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable December 26 to stockholders of 
record December 17. 

Cuban American Sugar: Two divi- 
dends of 25 cents each, one payable Jan- 
uary 2 to stock of record December 21 
and the other December 26 to stock of 
record December 21. 

Florence Stove: 25 cents payable De- 
cember 27 to stock of record December 
17. Company paid 50 cents in previous 
quarters. 

Froedtert: Special of 25 cents payable 
December 28 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 17, plus quarterly of 25 cents pay- 
able January 31 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 15. 

Gardner-Denver: Year-end of 30 cents 
payable December 28 to stock of record 
December 17 and quarterly of 45 cents 
payable March 3 to stock of record 
February 13.. 

General Time: 50 cents and year-end 
of 50 cents, both payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 19. 

Miami Copper: Extra of 75 cents pay- 
able December 27 to stock of record 
December 17. 

Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills: $3 
payable December 20 to stock of record 
December 17, bringing payments in 
1951 to $4 compared with $3 in 1950. 

Phillips-Jones: 35 cents payable De- 
cember 21 to stockholders of record ™‘e- 
cember 17. 


Ritter: One share for each 25 shares 
held and quarterly of 50 cents, both pay- 
able December 28 to stockholders of 
record December 17. 

Smith (Howard) Paper Mills: Initial 
quarterly of 25 cents payable January 
30, 1952 to stock of record December 31. 

Standard Forgings: Extra of 25 cents 
payable December 29 to stock of record 
December 17. 

Texas & Pacific Railway: Extra of $1 
and quarterly of $1.25, both payable De- 
cember 27 to stock of record December 
18. 


Thermoid: 20 cents and extra of 15 
cents, payable December 31 to stock of 
record December 18. 

Twin Coach: One share of Divco 
Corp. for each 12% shares of Twin 
Coach held. The dividend is payable 
oo 26 to stock of record Decem- 

er 18. 


Victor Chemical: Special of five cents 
in addition to 25 cents, both payable 
December 27 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 17. 


Walworth: 45 cents payable Decem- 
ber 27 to stock of record December 17. 

Warner-Hudnut: Extra of 12% cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
December 21 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 17. 

White Sewing Machine: 25 cents pay- 
able February 1 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 19. Previously 50 cents quarterly 
and one quarterly omission. 











Rovan TYPewRITER 
ComPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1952 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on December 27, 1951. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1952, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 


the close of business on December 
27, 1951. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 
December 12, Secretary 
1951 


—RIYAL 


New York & Honduras Rosario Mining 
Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
December 12, 1951. 
DIVIDEND NO. 397 


The Board of Directors of this Company, 
held this day, declared ax dividend of One Dollar Mei 00) 
per share on the outstanding capital stock, payable on 
December 24, 1951, = stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 17, 1951. This distribution 
represents the final dividend in respect of earnings for 


the year 1951. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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Street News 





Aided by regulatory bodies, bankers take practical approach in 


handling their problems—Less fearful of stockholder meetings 


s the year draws to a close, bank 
managements are looking ahead 
to their January meetings of stock- 
holders with less dread of the embar- 
rassing questions that have been 
hurled at them in the past few years. 


| Discontent with earnings and divi- 


‘need of additional 


dends has been growing among bank 
stockholders. For the want of earn- 
ings, dividend policies have been con- 
servative. For the want of more ade- 
quate dividends, bank stocks have 
failed to keep step with the inflation- 
ary movement of stocks in general. 
And for the want of a buoyant market, 
banks have been unable to supply the 
capital funds 
through the sale of shares to their 
stockholders. 

A practical approach to the problem 


| is being made through the gathering 


of national statistics which, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association believes, will 


| stress the need for tax relief by legis- 


lation. Optimism about the result of 


| this movement stems from the fact 


wa 


a r OR ge ee cate eine Die ok 


that the questionnaire was worked 
out in cooperation with regulating 
bodies and the assumption is that they 
also are concerned over the way in- 
crease in capital funds has lagged be- 
hind the rise in risk assets. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Federal Deposit Insur- 


» ance Corporation and National Asso- 
) ciation of Supervisors of State Banks 


Rigas cen ge a0" 


were among those having a hand in 
framing the questionnaires which 
1,600 bani:s throughout the country 


| are preparing to answer. 


They kept Harold L. Stuart in 
New York a full week before indicat- 
ing to him that he would ‘not be called 


| upon until after the Christmas recess 


to testify in the Government’s suit 
against 17 investment banking firms. 
After sitting in on price meetings on 
two important bond issues which 
came up for bids last week, Mr. Stu- 
art returned to Chicago. It will be 
standing room only when he gets on 
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the stand in Judge Medina’s court, 
for Mr. Stuart is the acknowledged 
parent of the competitive bidding sys- 
tem. No doubt, counsel for the gov- 
ernment will want to know about 
conditions which provoked the major- 
ity stockholder of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. to lead the fight for free-for-all 
competition. 


Robert R. Young, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway chairman, 
who was the first witness to take the 
stand in the bankers’ trial, changed 
the whole complexion of the proceed- 
ings. For a whole year it had been a 
tame affair. The fiery rebel of the rail- 
road industry made just the kind of 
witness everyone had looked for—a 
man to try the patience of the presid- 
ing judge and to make life easy for 
newsmen covering the trial. 
Young has always made good copy 
for publication. 


The $1 million bond issue, 
Greenville, Miss., advertised for sale 
on Dec. 4 was just another piece of 
municipal financing and not very im- 
portant as tax-exempt bond issues go. 
But it went down in history as an 
example of how tie people down 
South react to attempts from the out- 
side at telling them what they should 
or shouldn’t do. Ninety years ear- 
lier they had marched on Washington 
in a more nc uble demonstration of 
the same kind. 

Returning to Greenville, Miss., the 
city fathers had planned to use the 
municipal credit to build factories for 
rent to industries. The Investment 
Bankers Association resolved at its 
late-December convention that this 
was an abuse of municipal credit. 
People up North fell in line with the 
idea and declined to bid. But Green- 
ville got the money just the same, 
from a New Orleans member of the 
IBA. The second bidder, a Memphis, 
Tenn., bank, was also an IBA mem- 
ber. 


Robert 
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(Current Rate) INSURED PAR 
NO MARKET FLUCTUATION 


Legal for Trust, Institutional, Corporate, 
Pension, Estate, Personal Funds 

Place any amount, $1,000.00 to $1 Million 
with Federal Member Savings Associations— 
all insured by FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
INSURANCE CORPORATION. (SPECIAL NOTE: 
The terms of FSLIC insurance for Savings 
Association accounts and FDIC for Bank 
deposits, covering $10,000.00 in each for 
each account, are now the same—UNIFORM 
AND IDENTICAL.) 

We serve investors in every State in U.S.; 
many in Foreign Countries; fully protected 
mail service. Our presentation of this im- 
portant investment opportunity is the most 
comprehensive an ye available; 
Nation-wide outlet list; all data; no fee. 
Ask for it. 

“Insured Safety Has No Substitute’ 
INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES 
176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 


For the quarter ended October 31, 1951, a cash divi- 
dend of 35¢ per share on the outstanding common stock 
of this corporation has been declared payable January 11, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


December 31, 1951. 
SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., December 5, 1551. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Sparks-Withington Company 





United Electric Coal Companies 





Incorporated: 1919, Ohio, succeeding by reorganization a 1916 consolidation 
of two established companies. Office: Jacksen, Mich. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders (December 31. 
1950): Preferred, 82; common, 7,120. 


Capitalization: 


SARE NN EIN <5 2s 5s) 5 ssc wnice uae MARNE SSS ee eh aa keene ee None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par) 3,637 shs 
Common stock (no par) 


*Callable at $110. 


Business: Manufactures radios, radio-phonograph combina- 
tions, television receivers and automobile parts and acces- 
sories, notably horns. Sells under the Sparton trade name. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$5.4 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$503,565; inventories, $4.9 million. Book value of common 
stock, $8.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1928-32; arrears 
settled 1937 and regular payments since. Paid on common 
1920, 1924-31; 1942-1945 and 1948, 


Outlook: Company’s marginal status in the highly com- 
petitive radio-television and auto accessory fields points to 
continuation of the irregular earnings trend witnessed dur- 
ing recent’ years. 

Comment: Shares carry a definite risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share... $0.52 $0.84 $0.22 $0.93 $0.66  $0.004 $0.49 $0.95 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 0.: 0.20 None None 0.30 None 0.10 0.30 


12% 13% 7% 7% 6% 10% 7% 
6% 5% 4% 4 3% 4% 5% 





Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1912, New York; established 1894. Office: 98 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in December. 
Number of stockholders (August 23, 1950): 4,896. 


Capitalization. 
Long term debt *$1,800,600 
Capital SE WE RED Sac cvsanbake cuba ecabcbaghecusaswes 1,222,110 sns 


Bank loan. 


Business: A leading producer and refiner of vegetable fats 
and oils, manufacturer of products therefrom and creator of 
special process oils. Major products are linseed, soybean, 
cocoanut and castor oils. By-products include stock feeds 
and fertilizers. Newer products include: Drisoy, a drying 
oil; Kel-Vi-Tol, a varnish oil; Cykelin and Cykelsoy, driers 
and hardeners. 

Management: Controlled by the family of the founder. 


Financial Position: Good: Working capital September 1, 
1951, $21.6 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.4 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $185, 450; inventories, $16.8 million. 
Book value of stock, $38.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s well established industry position 
should permit relatively satisfactory earnings under pros- 
perous economic conditions, but commodity price fluctuations 
will continue to have a significant effect on operating results. 


Comment: Capital stock is one of the better issues in the 
commodity group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
tEarned per share.. $2.10 $1.32 $2.45 $13.39 $5.67 $3.03 *. 44 {$2.98 
tEarned per share.. 1.77 1.24 2.12 10.12 5.67 4.46 46 2.98 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid .... 0. 0.90 0.90 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
22% 28 31% 293% 26 26 2956 
16 18% 23 22 21 20% 25% 
* Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1943 and 2-for-1 stock split in ES. tBefore 
contingency reserves (credit in 1950). tAfter such ne es. After ‘ ” adjust- 
ment, reduced net by $0.42 per share; also after $0.4 Abn 
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——— 1918, Delaware. Office: 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Til. Annual meeting: Last Friday in October. Number of stockholders 
(uly 31, 1951): 2,250. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 
Capital stock ($3 par) 


Business: Operates four mines producing bituminous coal 
in Illinois, Kentucky, by stripping method with electrically 
operated shovels making for low cost and flexibility of pro- 
duction schedules. About 37% of output goes to electric 
power utilities, 29% to industrial customers and 23% to rail- 
roads. Estimated reserves, about 85 million tons. In 1950-51 
produced 4.3 million tons vs. 2.7 million tons in 1949-50. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$2.9 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $1.6 million. Book value of 
stock, $22.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-1923; 1925-1927; 1928-1929; 
1944 to date. 

Outlook: Large scale mechanization of mining operations 
place this low-cost producer in above-average position in its 
group. However, the unfavorable secular trend of the indus 
try creates a strong element of risk. 

Comment: Stock is above-average in a speculative industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.28 $1.37 $0.86 $1.41 $4.82 $3.84 $1.68 $3.06 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid 0.62% 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.25 1.25 70.83 1,75 


4% 17 16% 8% 18% KB 
9% % "3% ia 1% 13% 19 


* Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. tPaid 20% in 
Note: In three months to October 31 (first fiscal quarter) an $0.77 vs. $1.10 
in same 1950 period. 





United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; acquired established companies. Executive 
office: 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in February. Number of stockholders (December, 1950): 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt *$20,814,693 
Capital stack (G1 POF) oo cccccccccccvcovccscccsceseccecess 4,698,650 shs 


*Includes* $1,814,693 due subsidiaries. 


Business: A holding and operating company. Subsidiaries 
manufacture cotton, rayon, nylon, silk, wool and glass tex- 
tiles in the U. S., South America and Canada, operate 4 
plastics division and do a general factoring business. Fab- 
rics are distributed under Cohama and Ameritex trade 
marks. Men’s and women’s clothing are distributed through 
a subsidiary’s 100 Robert Hall retail stores. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $61.4 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $69 
million; inventories, $52.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$18.72 per share, adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Company is well established in its strongly 
competitive, cyclical industry. Aggressive merchandising 
policies and store expansion program have maintained sales 
at levels generally above the industry average. 

Comment: Common stock is an above-average member of 
the speculative textile manufacturing-merchandising group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share... $1.02 $1.10 $1.90 $4.43 $466 $2.43 $2.29 $3.44 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid . 0.41 6.77 189 $186 0.91 0.91 1.09 


14 21 15% 17 12% 14 16% 
rf 10% 10% 10% &% 10% 13% 


* Adjusted for stock splits, 2-for-1 in 1945, 3-for-1 in 1946 and all stock dividends. 


tPaid 10% 8 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





_ 


Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 


Company 
Adams Express ...... $1.38 
Admiral Corp. ....... Q25c 


Amerada Petroleum ... 
American Brake Shoe. .Q7 
DO ciucsenscucnecss E50c 


Amer. Cable & Radio. . E30c 
Amer. European Sec.. .$2.30 
Amer. Hard Rubber... .50c 

i inns thensia swan E75c 
Set. BOF kin tewiis $1.30 
Amer. Metal Prod...... 25c 
Amer. News ....... BM26c 

DW visas babccdcdees E$1 
Amer. Republics ..... 43¥4c 
Amer. Safety Razor. .12¥%c 
Anchor Post Prod.. .Q12%e 
Angemmens CR occ ss 0c 10c 
Angustora-Wupper. ...Q5c 


Babcock & Wilcox...... 50c 
ere Q50c 
Bridgeport Gas Light.Q35c 


Brown-Forman ....... QO20c 
Bucyrus-Erie ........... $1 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50¢c 
Bush Dermmal ........ 10c 
Cannon Mills .......... 75c 

3 2 ee 75c 
Copal Transit ........ 25c 
Cap. Administration ....60c 
ve ee eee 20c 
og! ee 10c 
Cinn. Milling Mach...E50c 


Columbus & S. Ohio El.Q35c 


Commodore Hotel ....E25c 
O00 TUG btliecssccas 40c 
Cons. Coppermines .....25c 
Cons. Dry Goods...... Q50c 
Cons. Mng. & Smelt. .*$1.50 
OP pieibeciuitn wate *E$4.50 
Cons. Retail ......... Q20c 
Container Corp........ E75c 
Continental Baking ...Q40c 
— _ ernet Q50c 
Ree eee ree E50c 
Crate i) re 40c 
en eer) See ee Be E25c 
Crown Cent. Pet........ 50c 
uban-Amer. Sugar..... 25c 
WW stam sbindagdsainn 25c 
Dayega Stores ....... Q25c 
Decca Records ..... Ql7%c 
— Steel Prod...... 50c 
uel arta tek de ake act E50c 
Downs & Almy Chem.. .30c 
Diversey Corp. ......... 20c 
Dominion Steel & C..*Q20c 
Duval Sulphur ........ 25c 
DWG Cigar ......... Q25c 
Ekco Products ....... Q35c 
El. Storage Battery...... $1 
Endicott Johnson ..... Q40c 
Evans Prods .......... 25c 
Felt & Tarrant ....... Q20c 
1 rere ae er E90c 
Fidel.-Phoenix Fire ...Q50c 
Oi caren kieaintns mae 


Saco Shoe cl B. "idee 


i f Sees 25c 
— tO ae Q25c 
séeemibeusaas aaa E25c 
Sais Skogmo Q62%c 
ardner-Denver ...... 045c 


Re ne ee E30c 
DECEMBER 19, 1951 


Pay- 
abie 
12-22 
12-28 
12-21 
12-26 
12-26 
12-27 
12-21 
12-29 
12-29 
12-20 
12-28 
1-15 
1-15 


l- 2- 


12-28 
12-22 
1-10 
12-18 
1- 2 
12-31 
12-29 
1- 1 
12-21 
12-27 
1- 7 
12-27 
12-27 
12-20 
12-26 
12-21 
12-27 
12-20 
1-10 
12-15 
12-28 
12-21 
1- 2 
1-15 
1-15 
1- 2 
12-27 
12-26 
12-26 
12-26 
1- 2 
12-27 
12-27 
12-26 
1- 2 
1- 2 
12-28 
12-19 
12-19 
12-20 
12-28 
1-12 
12-31 
12-24 
2- 1 
12-21 
1- 1 


12-28 


12-24 
12-24 
12-26 
12-26 
12-27 
1- 2 
1-2 
1-31 
12-28 
1-31 
3- 3 
12-28 


Hldrs. 


oO 
Record 
12-11 
12-17 
12-17 
12-18 
12-18 
12-14 
12-15 
12-18 
12-18 
12-11 
12-14 
1- 4 
1- 4 
12-17 
12-14 
12-14 
12-20 
12- 5 
12-20 
12-20 
12-12 
12-21 
12- 7 
12-18 
12-21 
12- 7 
12- 7 
iz 5 
12-17 
12-12 
12-10 
12- 6 
12-26 
12- 4 
12-19 
12-10 
12-24 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-18 
12-14 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-12 
12-21 
12-21 
12-17 
12-17 
12-14 
12-14 
12-12 
12-17 
12-21 
12-10 
12-10 
1-15 
12-14 
12-20 
12-20 
12-14 
12-14 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-20 
12-20 
1-15 
12-17 
1-17 
2-13 
12- 7 





Company . 
Gen. Baking ........... 20c 
SP itis whiwawanieied E10c 
Gen. Bronze ......... Q35c 
Gen. Outdoor Adv.....Q50c 
ee Se eee 30c 
General Time ........ Q50c 
OR” sR i wri ieilintieiana E50 
Grayson-Robinson ....Q25c 
Gt. North. Iron Ore. . .$1.50 
— Store Prod... ..20c 
rey rrr er E20c 
Hubbel (Harvey) ...Q60c 
Pee re ee E60c 
Helena Rubinstein ....Q25c 
Feet CW. Bo). cksces Q25c 
BP cadaxbuaeceas’ 0% E10c 
ag og Pr. & Lt...We 
Ins. Co. No. Amer...... 50c 
BE atahidsvesweeveed E50c 
Insuranshares Ctfs. ...S15c 
Interchemical .......... 40c 
Interstate Dept. Str.Q62“%c 
Island Ck. Coal....... Q75c 
Kelsey-Hayes cl B....Q75c 
OS eres Q75c 
Knott Hotels ....... Q32%c 
Lampert Co: ci cscs. .d 37 Ac 
Lees (James) ......... 60c 
errr $1 
Locke Steel Chain. ...Q40c 
Louisville G. & E....... 45c 
Ludwig Baumann ....Q25c 
Marine Midland ....... 15c 
McWilliams Dredging . .60c 
Miami Copper ....... 75c 
Miller-Wohl .......... 10c 
Monarch Knitting....*Q25c 
BD - Nivnvidawas Q62%4c 
Sita wn aed ae E37 Yc 
Murray Ohio Mig....Q37% 
SE, 4am sthiceon ks as E50c 
meee: Ce Bcc cn Q75c 
Nat’l Linen Serv...... Q20c 
ge QOl7%c 
New Process ......... $3.75 
Niagara Shares......... 14c 
No. Amer. Aviation..... 75c 
Novadel-Agene ........ 50c 
N. Y. Central R.R...... 50c 
Old Town Corp......... 30¢ 
Pac. Amer. Fisheries... .$1 
Pac. Pub. Service..... Q25c 
Paramount Pictures ...Q50 
remeey CF. C.). 26.0%: Q50c 


| ree E$1.25 


Penn. Water & Power. .50c 
Pep Boys M., M. & J....15c 
Petroleum Corp. ..... $1.20 
Prentice-Hall .......... 15c 
i a 
Phillips-Jones ......... 35¢c 
Phillips Screw ........ O8c 

a a tei ss ca E8c 
Phoenix Hosiery ....12%4c 
Pond Ck. Pocahontas... .$1 


Pratt & Lambert....... 75 


Providence Gas ......... 6c 
Puget Sd. Pulp & T.....50c 
Quebec Power ...... *Q25¢c 
Reda Pump ............ 14c 
| ee 50c 
Roeser & Pendleton..... 50c 
Seton Leather .......... 25c 
Shamrock Oil & Gas. .Q50c 
Sharp & Dohme........ 45c 


Shawinigan Wt. & Pr.*Q30c 
Mee heh bio tie ck *FE25c 


Shellmar Products ...Q50c 


Pay- 
able 
2- 1 
12-22 
12-28 
3-10 
12-24 
| 
1- 2 
12-27 
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Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


1-15 
12-14 
12-20 

2-19 
12-14 
12-19 
12-19 
12-17 
12- 7 
12-17 
12-17 

‘12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-20 
12-20 

1- 2 
12-31 
12-31 
12-20 
12-14 


: 12-20 


12-20 


» 12-15 


12-15 
12-13 
12-21 
12-17 
12-18 
12-15 
12-31 
12-21 
12-14 
12-10 
12-17 
12-18 
12-14 
12-28 
12-28 
12-19 
12-19 
12-24 
12-15 
12-19 
12-15 
12- 7 
12-11 
12-14 
12-26 
12-20 
12-17 
12-18 
12-14 
12-14 
12-14 
12-14 
12-10 
12-12 
12-14 
12-28 
12-17 
12-11 
12-11 
12-18 
12-20 
12-12 
12-11 
12-20 
1-15 
12-13 
12-17 
12-10 
12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
1-15 
12- 4 
12-15 





Company 
So. Carolina El. & G..Q15c 
So. Porto Rico Sug. ....$3 
Stand. Forgings ...... E25c 
— Ry Equipment.. . om 
Steel Co. Canada ..... *20c 
Bs adetudanenaaws E30c 
Sterchi Bros. ...... O37 Yc 
Starrrett (L. S.).......75¢ 
Stokely-Van Camp ...Q25c 
—" SMe Q50c 
a ag AE K$1 
Sun Ganied PRE PY 15c 
BME? Jcsuancaaandens+< El5c 
Sun Life Assurance ...*75c 
Swan-Finch Oil........ 25c 
Sweets Co. Amer. ..... 25c 
Bie ne ncdbiawna E25c 
Teck Hughes Gold......*5c 
Technicolor Inc. ....... 50c 
Tri-Continental ........ 50c 
Trico Products ....Q62%c 
Udylite Corp. ........ 035c 


Un. Merchants & Mfg. Q25c 
Un. Specialties ....... QO25c 
Univer.-Cyclops Steel Q25c 


ERS ee E75c 
Universal Leaf Tob. ...35c 
U. S. Smelting Ref. . .$1.50 
United Stockyards ...Q10c 
Victor Chem. Wks. ..Q25c 

BS a aaie hues ka wee E5c 
Walworth Co. ......... 45c 
Warner-Hudnut ..... Q25c 

BEE Gio ncernnaaens E12%c 
Wayne Knitting Mills. .Q35c 

Ry ener K35c 
West Penn Elec. ..... Q50c 
GM ancinincccns 725c 


Accumulations 
Amer. Elec. Secur. 


pS ee 20c 
Bush Terminal Bldg. 

oe errr ” i 
Cons. Press 65c 

aa 16%4c 


Graham-Paige 5% pf. 62%c 
Do Cl. A 5% Conv.31%c 
Iowa Elec. 7% pf. ....$1.75 
Do 6%% pi...... $1.62%4 
N. Y., N. Haven & 
Hartford R. R. 5% pi. .$5 
Pennz. indust. $6 pf. ...$10 
Stand. G. & E. $7 pf. .$1.75 


pe arene errs $1.50 
Twin Coach 

ST Wicks weknssa $1.12% 
Western Ins. Sec. 

py a ere $1 

Stock 

Anchor Post Prod. ....5% 
Colgate-P.-Peet ....... 5% 


Heller (Walter) ...... 25% 


Pierce Governor ...... 10% 
Pitts. Coke & Chem. ...4% 
CO eee 4% 
Sawage Arms ......... 5% 
Seulles Steel ......... 25% 
nh WOME COMCID is aces aceess t 
White Motor .......... 4% 
Omitted 


Powdrell & Alexander 





Pay- 
able 


1- 2 
12-26 
12-29 
12-29 
12-29 
2- 1 
2- 1 
3- 7 
12-28 


bt 
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12-27 
12-27 
12-21 
12-21 

1- 2 
12-27 
12-27 

| ae 


12-22 
1- 8 
1-10 

12-28 

12-27 

12-28 

12-27 

12-27 

12-26 
1-24 


*Canadian currency. BM—Bi-monthly. 


tra. Q—Quarterly. 
to correct dates. I 
each 12% shares of Twin Coach. 


S—Semi-annual. 
tOne share Divco Corp. f 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


12-17 
12-16 
12-17 
12-21 
12-21 
1- 7 
1- 7 
2-21 
12-20 
12-17 
12-18 
12-18 
12-13 
12-13 
12-17 
12-13 
12-27 
12-27 
12-14 
12-19 
12-17 
12-17 

1- 2 
12-12 
12-18 
12-15 
12-15 

1-i6 
12-14 
12-20 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 7 
12-14 


12-14 
12-17 
12-21 
12-14 
12-11 
12-17 
12- 7 
12-13 
12-18 
1-10 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 








‘10,000 square miles in your front yard.’”? An immaculate 
spacious home built high above Newport Harbor with 
breath-taking view of both Bay and Ocean. Pre-war con- 
struction recently modernized and redecorated. The living 
room is 20 x 32 with pegged hardwood floors. Large dining 
room. Brass window sash. Three clock-controlled furnaces. 
4 large bedrooms. 2% tiled baths. Extra large cedar-lined 


closets. 
We invite you to see this outstanding home 
with the finest view in all California. $60,000 


JOHN VOGEL COMPANY 
1301 Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 
Pone: Harbor 1741 





VIRGINIA 





NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE AND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
325-ACRE FRUIT AND GRAZING FARM 


Located good neighborhood, 16 miles Charlottes- 
ville, close school, stores, churches, 7,000 best 
varieties apple trees, orchard capacity 60,000 
bushels, property in high state of cultivation, 
excellent soil, plenty of water, complete set of 
buildings, located high elevation, best value of- 
fered, including equipment, $42,000. Complete 
details upon request. 


RAY W. WARRICK, Broker 
Crozet, Virginia 
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Output Squeeze 





Concluded from page 3 


were cut to 58 per cent, 54 per cent 
and 46 per cent, and next quarter 
they will be only 50 per cent, 35-40 
per cent and 35 per cent, respectively. 
By practicing strict conservation and 
substituting less scarce materials 
where possible, they are expected to 
produce about half their base period 
totals. This would permit an increase 
of 27 per cent over third quarter 1951 
output levels for refrigerators, and of 
23 per cent for television sets, but 
would involve reductions from that 
level of 1¥ per cent for radios, 24 per 
cent for vacuum cleaners and 29 per 
cent for washing machines. 


Construction Situation 


Non-farm residences started this 
year will closely approach the 1949 
level of 1,025,000, and will otherwise 
be outranked only by last year’s 1,- 
396,000. But in 1952, starts are 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
CO For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctaL Wort; 
(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) Latest-Revised Annual “Srock FactocraPH” Boox. 


C1 For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 


=~ 








Check here if this is a GIFT subscription to start 
at Christmas time, and SEND GIFT CARD with 
Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes from 
Sender of Gift 











likely to be held down to 870,000, 
approximately the 1923 level, ex- 
ceeded in 1924-25 and 1948-51. Non- 
residential construction will suffer 
even more heavily ; commercial build- 
ing will be cut to less than half the 
levels of any of the years 1948-5]. 
Only 37 per cent of the applications 
for this type of construction for the 
fourth quarter of 1951 were approved 
by NPA, and restrictions will be even 
tighter early next year. This will 
limit the earnings of building mate- 
rial suppliers, though large military 
and defense plant installations will 
provide a partial offset. 

Even freight cars, an essential de- 
fense-supporting item, are taking a 
cut. Only 21,200 cars may be turned 
out next quarter, a monthly average 
of less than 7,100, against production 
of 9,284 cars in November and 10,082 
in October. The latter, however, was 
the highest level reached since April 
1949. 

Many truly non-essential items 
will be even more sharply restricted 
than any mentioned thus far. They 
will receive, in the first quarter of 
1952, only about 50 per cent of the 
steel, 10 per cent of the copper and 20 
per cent of the aluminum they used 
in the base period. Such items in- 
clude stamped and pressed metal 
products, metal furniture, toys, sport- 
ing goods, jewelry, cigarette lighters, 
luggage, hardware as well as many 
others. 


Defense Spending 


The annual rate’of defense spend- 
ing is expected to rise by about $25 
billion over the next year. This will 
take up much of the slack for the 
automobile, rail equipment and elec- 
trical equipment industries, which 
have large military contracts not yet 
translated into large scale output. 
However, profit margins on Govert- 
ment business will be lower than on 
commercial work. In other industries, 
some companies may be able to obtain 
considerable defense work while their 
competitors go hungry. Two indus- 
tries severely handicapped by material 
shortages during World War. II— 
tire and can manufacturers—have few 
problems of this type today. And 
barring all-out war, gold producers 
will experience little difficulty, where- 
as during the last war they were shut 
down entirelv. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 


1950 


12 Months to October 31 
$7.38 


Addressograph-Multigraph a 69 


Alabama Power ......... p22.68 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 4.65 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr... p27.88 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p48.06 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.61 
Blackstone Val. Gas...... p35.35 
California Water Serv.... 2.29 
en Be eae 1.57 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 3.06 
Cent. Illinois Light...... 2.82 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 0.91 
City Auto Stamping....:. 3.43 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.97 
Consumers Power ....... 2.62 
Dallas Power & Light.... 7.90 


Dettatt EXGisOW .0.6.5%.. 1.69 


Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.66 
Eastern Utilities ........ 3.44 
El Paso Elec. (Tex.).... 1.77 


Fall River Elec.......... 3.84 


Fall Rivet Gas... cies 1.32 
General Shoe ........... 4.50 
Gen. Telephone .......... 2.57 
Georgia Power ......... p19.97 


ce 2 eee eee p22.08 


Hawertill Ges ....6..60% 1.92 
Hormel (Geo. A.)....... 4.54 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr..... 1.30 
Illinois Power .......... 2.78 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 2.15 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. p59.41 
Iowa Electric Co......... 32.22 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr... = 1.13 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.82 
Iowa South. Utilities... .. 1.51 
Kansas Gas & Elec. ..... 3.02 


Louisiana Pwr. & Lt...... p42.49 
Middle South Utilities... 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 
Mississippi Power ....... p89.99 


Mississippi Pwr. & Lt..... p67.57 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.77 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.04 
Ohio Edison ............ 2.60 
CD WE ik ccninc ccc p50.97 
Otter Tail Power........ 1.83 
Pacific Power & Light... 1.50 
Pennsylvania Power .... p21.17 
Portland Gen. Elec....... 2.67 
Public Service (Ind.).... 2.02 
Public Service (N. H.).. 1.93 
Railway & Light Secs..... 0.95 
San Jose Water......... 2.47 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.13 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 1.98 
gre 0.97 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.94 
Tampa Electric ......... 2.91 
Texas Power & Light ... p29.91 
Tide Water Pwr......... 0.71 
United Stockyards ....... 1.02 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.43 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr.... 1.67 
Washington Water Pwr.. p87.22 
West. Massachusetts Cos... 2.15 


p20.57 
4.77 


p56. 69 


p42. 99 
1.86 
4.18 

p78.23 

p59.07 
2.73 
2.33 
2.89 
p49.50 
1.77 
p39.68 
2.77 
2.50 
1.86 
1.32 
2.96 
1.29 
1.96 
1.07 
2.04 
3.37 
p28.73 
1.16 
0.98 
2.68 
1.81 
p87.29 
2.66 


10 Suite to October 31 


Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 9.73 
Atlantic ‘Coast Line R.R.. 9.72 
Baltimore Transit ........ D4.81 


Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 2.29 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... 3.74 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.18 
eer 1.57 
Great Northern Ry....... p5.84 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio...... 3.10 
Illinois Central R.R....... 8.41 


10.75 
11.28 
D10.71 
7.88 
3.85 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
10 Months to October 31 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... $0.80 $1.25 
Lehigh Valley R.R........ 1.85 1.81 
Maine Central R.R....... 8.65 5.62 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. D1.50 1.09 
New York Central R.R... 0.60 2.08 
N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis... 7.12 9.12 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 4.11 3.75 
Northeast Airlines ...... 0.34 0.52 
Northern Pacific Ry..... 3.70 4.21 
Northwest Airlines ...... 1.82 D0.76 
Pennsylvania R.R........ 0.84 1.95 
[rors 2.57 3.78 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 9.16 6.83 
OTe rere ee 8.28 9.53 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 13.98 13.83 
Union Pacific R.R........ 10.26 11.07 
= le ee eee 3.55 3.33 
Western Maryland Ry.... 5.96 5.84 
Western Union .......... 3.78 5.31 
9 Months to October 31 
Brown & Bigelow........ 1.39 1.46 
Se SOc ceacewe cine 0.30 1.40 
Claussner Hosiery ....... 1.13 2.29 
8 eee 1.65 2.06 
CO a ae eee 0.29 0.36 
Kennedy’s, Inc. .......... 0.36 | 
Rae. TOPOS oc iwaeinds 1.39 1.34 
Montgomery Ward ...... 5.63 6.46 
6 Months to October 31 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries... 0.06 0.03 
Austin, Nichols & Co.. 0.52 0.82 
Cosden Petroleum ....... 1.98 1.29 
Crown Zellerbach ....... 3.82 3.53 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.29 0.40 
Exchange Buffet ...... p<. ee 0.01 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .... 438 4.72 
Peabody Coal ...60.66s+ 0.08 1.12 
Thompson-Starrett ....... D0.54 D0.23 
Truax-Traer Coal ...... 1.01 1.90 
i. ae SOO, 6. 6s eas 2.17 2.79 
3 Months to October 31 
Eureka Williams ........ D0.35 0.58 
Froedtert Corp. ......... 0.32 0.35 
Hayes Industries ........ 0.33 0.49 
King-Seeley Corp. ....... 0.87 1.87 
ere 0.22 0.21 
Micromatic Hone ........ 0.64 0.81 
Northrop Aircraft ....... 0.92 1.52 
Royal Typewriter ....... 0.53 1.14 
Re Se: eee 1.41 1.46 
United Electric Coal..... 0.77 1.10 
Young (L. A.) Spring & 
ee | ees 0.91 3.25 
12 Months to September 30 
Brewing Corp. ........... D3.14 D13.62 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt........ 2.82 2.79 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 3.30 1.99 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.88 0.92 
Hercules Steel Prods..... 0.59 0.47 
Holyoke Water Pwr...... 2.28 1.84 
lows Per. @ 1t.......... 1.93 1.78 
Mergenthaler Linotype .. 4.26 4.00 
Scranton-Spring Brook 
(ge SSE 0.94 1.14 
Wisconsin Elec. Pwr..... 1.93 1.86 
Wisconsin Michigan Pwr.. p31.47 34.47 
9 Months to September 30 
A VOR. cccinesicce 0.89 0.87 
A.P.W. Products ........ 0.70 0.33 
Avon Products .......... 1.78 2.20 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 9.08 6.60 
Fedders-Quigan ......... 1.00 1.00 
Harbor Plywood ........ 1.38 1.43 
gS | nee 0.19 0.33 
Southland Royalty ...... 2.71 2.64 





p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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3 Ways! » 


Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. got its start in the 
canning and packing industry 
—is now becoming an impor- 
tant producer of chemicals 
and ordnance. | 


Our new study on this dy- 
namic company evaluates its 
ventures into broader fields a 
and discusses earnings. Ask 


for Study FW-75. 


BACHE& Co. § 


Founded 1879 
Members New York Stock & Curb sg & | 





other Leading Stock & C 


36 Wall St., New York Ss 
Telephone: Digby 4-3600 
Chrysler Bldg. Office: MU 6-5900 








The New York Central 


A dividend of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share 
on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 15, 1952, at the Office 
Lexington Avenue, New 
to ae of record at the 


of the Treasurer, 466 
York 17, N. Y. 
close of business December 26, 


New York, December 12, 1951. 


G. H. BOWS. Treasurer. 











BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


: Dividends have been declared by 
e the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
December 31, 1951) 


COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly Cash Dividend of 
$.50 per share 


5% Stock Dividend 


The cash dividends are payable 
December 28, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record December 15, 
1951, and the stock dividend is 
payable in Common Stock on 
January 31, 1952 to stockholders 
of record January 3, 1952. 
Bearer scrip certificates will be 
issued in lieu of fractional 
shares. 


PHILIP KAPINAS 


Treasurer 


December 3, 1951 


OVER IN U.S. 


700 OFFICES pans AND CANADA 





Railroad Co. 





Financial Summary 





<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
t + Seasonal Variation 
1935 - 39=100 
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(1) ee a definite program | ‘Trade Indicators tn A ae 
ased upon your objectives : 
* _| {Electrical Output (KWH) 7,476 7444 
and resources, looking to ¢ap- | ¢c1e-1 Operations (Yo of Capacity) 103.6 104.1 
> egaaaaaaaai income, Or Freight Car Loadings 821,776 +815,000 
otn; 1951 


Analyze the portfolio alread Nov. 28 Dec. 5” 
Aeatearn P Y | qNet Loans Federal }.... $34,513 $34,488 $34,518 
established ; {Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 20,872 20,805 21,006 
: {Total Broker's’ Loans Members /¢.... 1,096 . ‘ 
Tell you how to recast it oe qU. S. Gov't Securities 94 “") 313524 32/082 ~—-31'856 
as to bring it into line with | ¢pemand Deposits Cities |.... 52357 53,040 53,204 
current business and invest- | {Money in Circulation 28,701 28,742 28,891 
ment prospects, and in accord | {§Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 894 1,040 


with your objectives; 


Advise you, if your resources atte 
are entirely in cash, how to| Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
inaugurate your program; Closing Dow-Jones —- December ; 1951, 
. Averages: 5 6 7 8 10 11 High Low 
Tell you instantly when each | 30 Industrials .. 263.72 266.23 266.99 266.90 267.388 265.77 276.37 238.99 
new step is necessary; 20 Railroads ... 81.81 83.58 8347 83.94 83.60 82.74 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities .... 46.39 46.41 46.64 46.55 46.58 46.53 46.64 41.47 
Keep a record of every trans- | 65 Stocks 97.06 97.26 97.36 97.35 96.74 100.04 86.92 
action you make, and an accu- iis December 
rate transcript of your invest- | Details of Stock Trading: 5 6 7 8 10 1 
ment position; Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,330 1,840 1,990 570 1,340 1,360 
: ‘ Issues Traded 1,132 1,154 1,176 849 1,126 = 1,171 
Furnish monthly comment on | Number of Advances = - = = = 323 
fe) i Number of Declines 39 
2 acer ere , Number Unchanged 304 238 267 228 252 
Provide full consultation priv- | New Highs for 1951 23 32 34 7 
ileges, in person, by mail, or | New Lows for 1951 24 28 21 5 20 
by wire, regarding any invest- | Bond Trading: 
ment problem. Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 97.14 97.21 97.14 97.11 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,060 $3,780 $3,934 $850 





000,000 omitted. §As of following week. fEstimated. 




















Mail us a list of your securities and * ile : peg N Dec. 5 
let us explain how oar Personalized Average Bond Yields: Nov.7 Nov.14 Nov. 2i ov. 28 ec. 


wor to ketier lavectacst neue, | 5 306° 3317” S308" 3586 538 3580 2876 
way ro pberter investment results. ; ; % . ‘ “ . 
The fee is surprisiagly moderate. ; 3.587 3.583 3.619 3.632 3.632 3.105 


You | ' 50 Industrials . . 6.27 6.32 6.11 6.55 
een Erastus wou ee eaneena. 20 Railroads 6.07 6.19 6.12 6.69 


20 Utilities ' ’ 5.65 5.66 5.62 °& 611 
FINANCIAL WOPLD 90 Stocks 6.19 624 6.05 6.46 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 11, 1951 
Please explain (without obligation to 


Shares -————Closing —_, 
Traded Dec. 4 Dec. 11 Change 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 411,500 31% 
Northern Pacific Railway 

Armour & Company 

Pan American World Airways 

International Telephone & Telegraph.... 

New York Central Railroad 

Radio Corporation 

® | St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 

(Dec. 19) © | American Airlines 


PTrTTTITTLitiitiitiititritiritriiitiriririr, eT en rrr ern Tee ery tte 


2 ; FINANCIAL WORLD 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 





wo pg teense beebsebbsbeebbubeseeebeeee 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





























. ‘ 
This is Part 4 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 143 g:s«9844 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
MK /merican Locomotive ....... High ...... ine - 10% 17% 28 41% 444 30% 26% 18% 21% 24% 
) BM coh ccsned 7% 6% 7% 14 26 22% 185% 16% 12% 13% 17 
Earnings ..... $2.29 $1.87 $3.07 $4.58 $2.53 $3.04 $1.70 $2.30 $2.50 $2.78 z$1.82 
5 Dividends .... None None 0.50 1.30 1.03 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.40 
) American Machine & eer ais 13% 12% 15% 24% 41 45% 28% 21% 14% 17% 20% 
Foundry ....... Ee NE ae baits 8% 9% 12% 14% 24 21% 18% 12% 11% 12% 14% 
> fEarnings ..... $1.41 $1.09 $1.23 $1.17 $1.20 $1.14 $1.46 D$0.03 $0.26 $1.50  2$1.29 
" Dividends .... 0.94 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 20.80 
5 /merican Machine & Metals. High ......... 6% 7% 10% 12% 19% 25% 15 10% 7% 11% 17% 
ae ey 2% 4 7% 8% 11% 12% 7 6 4% 5A 10% 
0 Earnings ..... $2.38 $2.09 $2.39 $1.79 $1.72 $0.98 $1.61 $1.82 $0.78 $2.49  2$2.88 
Dividends .... None 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.25 0.50 0.15 0.55 1.10 
° pmerican Metal .............High 0.0000. 23 «23% —=CSti«i 26039 43% 32% 35 33% 0C<Ci«C CCC 
- Low ..... saaiee 15% 16 20 20 24 23% 25% 24% 22% 29 41% 
Earnings ..... $2.24 $1.82 $2.17 $1.68 $1.55 $2.01 $3.84 $4.25 $4.22 $5.94  2$4.90 
4 Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 £3.00 
9 American Metal Products....High ........-. ———_———— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ———————_ 17% 25% 27 
09 Rae August, 1950 12% is 17% wena acai ar 
(After 2-for-1 split DD acckexeas woke ‘cathe Saas ade éaee eaee ead 13 14% 20% 19% 
LS . eer | eee ee eae aaa atic “sara ada naam 10 7% 134 13% 
43 Earnings ..... aia $0.42 $0.56 $0.57 $0.40 $1.65 $3.46 $2.53 $3.53 $3.45 z$2.29 
Dividends ....  $0.40% 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.30 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.90 1.25 
ee American Molasses ......... , eee —_—_____——- Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange —————— 17% 155% 8% 7 9% 11 
6 
a pe ae June, 1946 11 8% 5% 5% 6% 8 
80 (After 114-for-1 split Earnings g$0.86 g$1.11 g$1.25 g$1.00 $0.99 g$1.51 $1.42 $0.63 9g$0.70 g$0.89 $1.38 
61 March, 1946) ........... tDividends .... 0.27 0.20 0.27 0.47 0.20 0.60 0.70 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 
164 | American Natural Gas....... High ...... eda 15% 13% 19% 19 26% 29% 24% 22 33% 33% 35% 
24 hae anche 9% 7% 13 16% 17% 19% 15% 15% 17% 23% 27%4 
152 Earnings ..... $1.81 $1.78 $1.35 $1.40 $1.48 $1.70 $1.42 $0.67 $1.74 $2.45 nition 
98 Dividends .... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.06% 1.26 1.20 $1.65 
49 S American News ...........0-Hligh ..c.csess 26% 26% 36 43 80% 98 is ee, Sere — 
ED cn ihinbits 23% 21% 26 32 41% 73 sates ae canis pee ase 
(After 2-for-1 split SE snitandiia saa pyre des ‘Jdad pre 60 39% 35 36% 36% 36% 
(March, 1946) .......... ul acsceasees sini ote ont aioe ee 34% 28% 29 32 32 31% 
Earnings ..... $1.32 $1.81 $2.57 $2.94 $3.29 $5.02 $4.57 $5.33 $3.51 $3.44 z$1.21 
Dividends .... 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 1.05 1.85 2.32% 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 
American Power & Light. — aieeuewas 3% 15/16 4% 3% 13% 22% 16% 11% 12% 22% 237 
= (No par) seeccccaee % % 9/16 2 2% 10% 7 6% 7% 12 16 
ww sen pre D$0.02 $0.43 $1.81 $1.75 $2.66 $4.18 $4 16 $4.66 t$4.09 $0.84 MeeSE: 
99 : Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 7.53 $2.72 
"39 American Radiator & BY scseccaen 7% 6% 11% 12% 19 23 17 16% 14% 16 173 
7 Standard Sanitary ......... LOW ....sesees 3% 3% 6% 9 11 12% 11% 12% 10 11 12% 
Earnings ..... $0.73 $0.52 $0.51 $0.64 $0.53 $0.96 $1.90 $2.57 $1.80 $2.80 z$1.50 
.92 Dividends ... 0.60 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 
— American Safety Razor..... 9% 15% 18% 38 67% aaa wees oaan wees 
1 4% 4% 8% 13% 18% 35% has cal eee uae sda 
360 (After 3-for-1 split uke sate pips 20 16% 12% 8% 9% 10% 
August, 1946) ............ Lo ania ile cece pries Pee 14% 9% 6% 6% 5% 7 
171 Earnings ..... $0.42 $0.56 $0.69 $0.98 $1.31 $2.42 $0.80 $0.47 $0.14 $1.00  2$0.43 
323 Dividends .... 0.17 0.25 0.33 0.42 0.50 0.75 1.25 0.75 0.50 0.25 0.37% 
597 American Seating ......... i wasbetions 10% 14% 18 19% 31% 33% 22% 28 49 51% 49% 
251 BEE ccinassden 6 6% 12% 13% 17% 19 25% 16% 23% 28% 31% 
13 tEarnings ..... $1.90 $1.95 $1.13 $1.92 $1.42 $0.46 $2.10 $4.58 $7.51 $5.54 2$5.38 
23 é tDividends .... 0.83 0.83 0.42 0.83 0.83 0.42 0.83 1.67 1.25 p2.08 2.50 
; American Ship Building.....High ......... 40% 35% 32% 37% 44% 52 424 46 43% 53% 56 
. EE ntinaes oa 29 24 25 26% 32 33 34 38 37 39% 42 
08 : Earnings ..... 2$4.69 £$4.26 2$4.35 2$3.86 2$4.38 g$3.32 g$2.77 ¢$1.47 £$4.47 g$2.26 2$2.80 
350 Dividends .... 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
' American Smelting & BN intense 45% 43 47% 43% 68% 73% 70% 68 56% ‘73% 100% 
— FF SND. icinscinccaesdnc’ ee 33% 35% 36% 36% 40% 45% 48% 46% 39% 50 70% 
Ww 4 (After 2-for-1 split PE kscccscas oeece Sak eae eens “nee aes sae aaa anne auca 50% 
6% : November, 1951) ......... BAM ccakdecave wre acted Cee “acs eee “ae aaa mee ere naa 47 
5 i t Earnings ..... $2.33 $1.66 $1.56 $0.97 $1.51 $2.32 $6.32 $6.73 $4.11 $7.45  2$4.90 
: t Dividends .... 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.00 p2.15 2.75 2.50 3.00 3.00 
American Snuff ...... SQsieceNwee: <cdaanaas 54 36% 45 45 50% 50% 40 as 42% 44 42% 
; BA ccecccs a 29% 29 3534 39 41% 34% 32 344% 37% 37 
: Earnings ..... $2.64 $2.29 $2.24 $2.16 $1.87 $1.92 $2.12 $3 7 $3.40 $3.18  2$2.05 
f Dividends .... 3.25 2.80 2.40 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 3.00 2.55 
| American Steel Foundries.. - High iaeeree . 28% 21% 29% 28% 43% 50% 37 35% 28 35% 40 
: UE tistics 15% 16 19% 22% 27% 27% 25% 25% 19% 22% 30% 
: Earnings . *t$2.34  j$2.45 j$1.21 j$3.36  j$5.23 j$2.27 j$2.56 j$5.06 j$5.48 j$3.13- j$5.62 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 2.40 
American Stores ..........-+. High .....eee- 11% 12 16 19% 28% 43 28% 27 31% 38 38% 
BP csadnenion 8% 9% 11% 15 17% 25% 23% 21 21% 291%4 32% 
4 1 Ft Earnings ..... $1.66 $1.54 $1.31 $1.41 $1.52 $3.46 $4.55 $4.35 *v$1.19 e$5.18 $5.47 
» : Dividends .... 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.40 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 
et m™ American Stove ........c00eHigh ......000 13% 12 17% 25% 31 38% 2914 24 12% 12% 13% 
nge t pa rere 6% 7% 12 16% 22% 24 21 10% 7% 9 91% 
33%, Earnings ..... $2.64 $1.07 $1.30 $1.52 $1.22 $2.20 $2.23 $1.06 D$2.41 $2.39 $0.37 
21 Dividends .... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.20 None 0.15 0.45 
% American Sugar Refining.... High ......... 22% 21% 33 56 60 58% 47% 41 45 60% 73% 
1 ge iin 12 15 17% 29 41 38% 34% 31% 38 5914 
AB Earnings ..... $1.71 $1.41 $2.00 $5.01 $3.17 $3.60 $15. 34 $10.07 $10.75 $15.31 xeaia 
Y Dividends .... 0.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 3.00 2.00 2.50 4.00 4.00 10.00 $4.50 
Ys e—12 montlis to April 30. g—10 months to June 30. j—12 months to September 30. p—Also paid stock. t—9 months to September 30. v—3 
oes months to April 1, z—Nine months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 7Fiscal year payments through 1945. tAdjusted for 20% stock dividend. #On 
1 Id stock through 1949. {Includes Int’] Cigar Machinery earnings. 
% Printed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
aan \ew York, 
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From a scratchboard drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by William Pendred 


The red-hot steel rods you see above, 
racing through the continuous rod mill 
in the Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Works at Monessen, Pennsylvania, 
soon will be produced in even greater 
quantity as a result of the company’s 
planned Program of Progress. 

The entire program has as its ulti- 
mate goals: a fifty-percent increase in 
steel making capacity by July, 1952, 
and greater diversification of finished 
products by the addition of hot and 
cold sheet mills at the Allenport, 
Pennsylvania, Works. 


For more than a year construction has 
been proceeding at an accelerated pace. 
Substantial improvements are being 
made in the blast furnaces and open- 
hearth furnaces to provide the addi- 
tional steel making capacity. The in- 
stallation of the new high-lift blooming- 
slabbing mill is nearing completion. It 
will supply semi-finished steel in greater 
quantity to the wire and tubular depart- 
ments. Next year it will also furnish 
slabs to the new 66-inch sheet mills now 
under construction. These facilities have 
been further augmented for the produc- 


tion of flat rolled products by the re- 
cent acquisition of the Thomas Strip 
mills at Warren, Ohio. 

The Program of Progress at Pitts- 
burgh Steel is an important part of a 
vast movement in the steel industry 
which will be marked as the greatest 
period of steel expansion in history. 
The results will be reflected through- 
out the world for years to come, as 
only through the production of more 
and better steel can vital military 
needs be met and civilian requirements 
supplied to help keep the world free. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








